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Tue following collection of myths was obtained during the summer 
of 1909 from the Uintah Utes at White Rocks, Utah. They were col- 
lected by an expedition of the University Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and are here published by the permission of Dr. G. 
B. Gordon. 

All were taken down in the broken English used by the informants, 
and are given here with the fewest possible changes. Four are from 
translations by native interpreters, the text not being recorded. 

The mythology of the Shoshonean tribes of the Great Basin area 
is as yet little known, except for the contributions by Kroeber ' on 
the Utes, and by Lowie* and St. Clair* on the Shoshone. Yet it 
would seem that Plateau mythology has certain definite character- 
istics evidenced by all the collections from the region. Animal stories 
are conspicuous by their frequency,‘ and cosmogonical myths by 
their practical absence, despite the fact that in this collection at least 
effort was made to secure some. Coyote is the principal character,® 
generally as trickster, transformer, or dupe, but occasionally as cul- 
ture-hero. 

The “Theft of Fire,’’ Kroeber’s longest myth, is mentioned, but 
could not be obtained from the informants used, but much of Kroeber’s 
other material was secured in different form. 

Two very long myths * are interesting for their quasi-epic char- 
acter. In general concept they seem to be uncharacteristic of the 


? A. L. Kroeber, “‘ Ute Tales,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xiv. 

? R. H. Lowie, “ The Northern Shoshone,” Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History, vol. ii, part ii. 

* H. H. St. Clair and R. H. Lowie, “Shoshone and Comanche Tales,” Journal of Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore, vol. xxii, No. 85. 

* Animal stories comprise 77 per cent. of Kroeber’s collection, 66 per cent. of Lowie’s, 
50 per cent. of St. Clair’s, and 77 per cent. of the present collection. 

5 Coyote is the principal character in 46 per cent. of Kroeber’s collection, 45 per 
cent. of Lowie’s, 25 per cent. of St. Clair’s, and 50 per cent. of the present collection. 

* “Néwintc’s Adventures with the Bird Girls and their People,” and “Coyote and his 
Son — A Myth of Culture Origins.” =a 
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region; but in length, general tone, and in some incidents, they are 
quite suggestive of Navaho influence; and as there has always been 
considerable intercourse between the Navaho and the Utes, this in- 
fluence would seem to be both possible and natural. One of the myths, 
moreover, seems to display much European influence;! yet the great 
majority have not been duplicated in any other published material, 
and are evidently aboriginal and indigenous. 

An effort has been made to make the titles as suggestive as possible, 
in view of the absence of abstracts. The most noticeable similarities 
in other published mythologies, as well as other facts of importance, 
have been recorded in the notes. 

The writer is much indebted to Dr. Edward Sapir for invaluable 
assistance in obtaining and preparing the present paper. 


I. COYOTE KILLS THE BEARS 


Coyote* did all kinds of things long ago. Once Bear had two boys. 
He was an Indian then, and worked hard. He had a wickiup opposite 
to Coyote’s house, and about noon Coyote went over to Bear’s house. 
Bear had gone to work, but the boys were at home. Coyote killed the 
boys and put a blanket over them. 

When Bear came home in the afternoon, he asked, “ What’s the 
matter ?’’—‘“ The boys are asleep,” said Coyote. Then he put some 
poison in some food and gave it to Bear. So Coyote killed all the 
Bears.’ 

2. COYOTE LEARNS TO SWIM 

Coyote stood by the Big Water. Many men were swimming in 
the river on logs, and some of them swam across. Coyote wanted to 
swim too; but some one said, “‘O Coyote! you can’t swim.” — “Oh, 
I’m a pretty good swimmer,” answered Coyote. Then he got on a 
log and started to swim across. All the way across he kept crying, 
““Maybe we will all be drowned, killed!” At last he got across. 
Then he jumped out and yelled and pulled out his pistol and fired 
it in the air, while all the other men laughed. 

Then one of them said, “ Well, we’d better go back again.” They 
started across again, and again Coyote cried all the way back. 
“Maybe we'll all be drowned this time,” he cried. But an Indian 
said, “Oh, we are all right! We won’t be drowned.”’ At last they 
reached the shore again. Then Coyote leaped ashore. He laughed 
and yelled and fired off his pistol, for he was very glad.* 


1 “The Abandoned Boy and Tawfcutc.” ? Yoréwitc. 
* Told by “Snake John,” an old White River Ute, reputed to have been the leader of 
the Meeker Massacre, 1879. His mother was a Shoshone. 


* Probably the Missouri River. * Told by Snake John. 
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3. COYOTE AND WILDCAT 


Long ago Wildcat had a long nose and tail. One day he was sleep- 
ing on a rock when Coyote came along. He pushed Wildcat’s nose and 
tail in, and then went home.' At noon Wildcat woke up, and noticed 
his short nose and tail. “‘ What’s the matter with me?” he asked. 
Then he guessed the cause. ‘‘Oh! Coyote did that,” he said, and he 
hunted for him. 

Now, Coyote was sleepy and had lain down. Wildcat came and 
sat down beside him. He pulled out Coyote’s nose and tail and made 
them long. They were short before. Then he ran off. After a while 
Coyote woke up and saw his long nose and tail.? 


4. BLIND COYOTE AND HIS WIFE 


Coyote would never believe what people told him. He said, “No, 
no,” to everything. But anything that he said was all right. Coyote 
had only one eye, but his wife had two eyes. He went out with his 
bow and arrows one day to hunt buffalo, and sat down in a little 
hollow by a spring. Then his wife said, “‘There are plenty of buffalo 
there. Shoot them!’’ Coyote shot many times and killed one, but 
his wife hid it so that he could not see it.* Then he said, “I killed 
one;’’ but his wife answered, “‘ No, you missed it.” 

The rest of the buffalo ran off. His wife went far off and left Coyote 
to starve while she dried the meat. He lay down and slept in his 
wickiup all the time. Then he made some medicine from something 
he picked up on the rocks. He rubbed this in his eye and lay down 
again; and when he awoke, his eyes were all right. He looked around 
and saw smoke and fire far off. When he went over there and saw all 
the meat, he was very angry, and got his bow and arrows. Soon his 
wife came up, but she did not see him. Coyote shot her and ate all 
the meat.’ 

5. COYOTE LEARNS TO RIDE 

Coyote wanted to ride a horse; but some one said to him, “‘O Coy- 
ote! you can’t ride a horse. You will fall off.” — ‘‘No,” said Coyote, 
“T won’t fall off,” and he got on a good, white horse. ‘Make him 
run,”’ said one of his friends. “I want to see you.” Coyote made the 
horse trot and run. Then he fell off and yelled loudly. “I want to 
get on again,” he said, and he got on and fell off again. All his friends 
laughed, but he tried it again. 

‘Pretty soon I’ll know how to ride,” he said. Then his friends said, 


1 Kroeber, /.c., p. 268. Also cf. Wissler and Duvall (Blackfoot), pp. 27, 39; Spinden 
(Nez Perce), p. 19; Boas (Tillamook), p. 142; Dorsey (Wichita), p. 282; Lowie, /. c., 
p- 276. 

* Told by Snake John. 


* Dorsey and Kroeber (Arapaho), p. 282. 
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“Coyote, we will tie you on. Then maybe you won’t fall off.” — “Tie 
me on well,” said Coyote. The horse ran again, but Coyote did not 
fall off; he held the bit tight, and all his friends yelled. Then he said, 
“T’ll go back again,” and he ran back. His friends cried, ‘‘Come back 
again!” Coyote started back, but the rope across his legs broke, and 
he fell off. All his friends laughed, but he walked back to try it again. 

Now they tied him on a wild horse; but the Indian gave him a bad 
rope, and he fell off again. Coyote believed he was now a good rider, 
and would not fall off again.' 


6. COYOTE AND HIS REFLECTION IN THE WATER 

Coyote went up on a hill. He walked around, and looked around, 
and then sat down on a rock. Far away he saw a lake. ‘‘ Maybe there 
are fish in the lake,” thought he; “I will go and see.” Coyote liked 
fish, so he went down to the lake, but found the sand hard. In the 
lake there were many little fishes swimming around and jumping 
after flies, and Coyote looked over the lake at them. Then he saw his 
reflection. He was so frightened that he ran a long ways off, but 
soon he returned. He thought possibly it was a fish that had seared 
him. Again he looked in the water, and again ran away frightened. 

Then he saw Antelope come down to drink, and he watched him. 
Antelope drank quietly, then turned and walked away. Coyote won- 
dered why. He went down to where Antelope had drank, and looked 
closely in the water. At the bottom he saw Frog, and he thought it 
was Frog that had frightened him. ‘‘Why did you frighten me, my 
friend?” said Coyote. Then he closed his eyes tight and leaned over 
and drank the water. Then he looked around again. He was not 
frightened any longer, but got up and went home. Some Utes came 
by, hunting deer. Coyote was afraid of them, and hid himself in a 
hole in a rock.’ 

7. COYOTE HUNTS BEAR 

Coyote feared the Utes, for he was afraid they would shoot him. 
He went up to a hill and saw some tracks, and, thinking they were 
bear-tracks, he followed them. They led around the hills to a big 
cherry-tree, for bears like berries and cherries. Coyote walked around 
the tree, but he did not see the Bear who was asleep inside the hollow 
cherry-tree. But the Bear smelled Coyote, woke up and chased him. 
They ran a long ways, and at last Coyote ran up a hill and jumped 
up on a high rock. The Bear ran around the rock and tried to climb 
up on it, but could not, so he went away. Coyote sat down on the 
rock. He was angry,and he wondered why the Bear had chased him. 
Then he jumped down and ran after the Bear. The Bear was tired 


? Told by Snake John. 
* Told by John Duncan, the so-called chief of the White Rocks Utes. 
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after the hard run, and his breath came hard, “ wuf, wuf!’’ but he 
was walking slowly away and not looking behind. Coyote came up 
and bit him in the leg. ‘“‘Wow, wow!” cried the Bear, and he was so 
frightened that hedefecated. Then he sawthat it was Coyote, and was 
very angry. Again he ran after him, but Coyote ran and jumped on 
another big rock. The Bear could not climb up, but he ran around the 
rock and scratched it with his claws, for he was very angry. He stayed 
there a day and a night, but the sun was hot and he got thirsty. He 
began digging a hole with his claws on the shady side of the rock, 
and lay down there. Then Coyote jumped off the rock in the opposite 
direction. He jumped from rock to rock so as to leave no track. Soon 
the Bear looked up on the rock and found Coyote gone. He looked 
and smelled around, but could not find the trail. Coyote ran a long 
ways till he came to a stream. Then he walked in the stream to a lake, 
but he did not know how to swim. He walked along the bottom of 
the lake till the water covered his head. Then he drew back. He 
tried to swim in several ways, and at last he found the right way. 
Then he swam across.! 


8. COYOTE’S HORSES 


Coyote made fine horses out of trees.? He rode one to town and 
met a White Man, who said, “Let’s have a horse-race!’”” — “My 
horse can’t run,” said Coyote, “but all right! How far shall we run?” 
— “Oh, way down there; I can’t tell how far,” replied the White 
Man. Then Coyote made greenbacks from the long leaves of rabbit- 
plantain. He put up a big pile of the money, and they started to race. 
Coyote’s horse was behind at first. Then he came close and passed 
the other horse and beat him. Coyote put the good money in his 
pocket, but the leaf greenbacks he threw away. Then the White Man 
went around the horse and looked at him. “What do you want for 
your race-horse?”” Coyote said, ‘I don’t want to sell him.” — “ But 
I'll give you so much money,” said the White Man. “All right,” 
said Coyote, and he took the money. The man took the horse home 
and put him in the stable, and in the morning he went to see him. 
He saw something like a twig; it was only a tree standing in the stable, 
with a halter hanging on one end. He said, ‘That man fooled me! 
I will hunt for him.” 

Coyote had changed his face. He changed himself all over, so that 
the man could not find him. The White Man met him, and said, 
“Have you seen that Coyote?” — “I have n’t seen him. I just came 
from way back there.” — “All right.” 

Coyote changed himself again and went to town. He met a rabbit 


? Told by John Duncan. 
* Coyote as transformer, Lowie, I. c., p. 279, o and p. 
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and made a race-horse out of him and led him to town. He made 
twelve sacks full of greenbacks out of plantain-leaves, and packed 
these behind his saddle. A White Man came along on a horse and 
looked at Coyote’s horse. “‘How much do you want for that horse?” 
asked he. “Oh, this horse can’t run,” replied Coyote. ‘Let’s have 
a race!’’ said the White Man. “All right,” said Coyote. “‘How far 
shall we run ?” — “ Way off here.’’ — “All right,” said Coyote. “Let 
us put up our money!”’ They put up their money and started to race. 
Coyote’s horse started to run behind, but soon caught up and won. 
Then the White Man said, ‘“‘ How much do you want for your horse ? 
I’ll give you money.” — “All right,” said Coyote. The White Man 
took the horse and put him in the stable, and visited him every hour to 
brush him and care for him. He could not sleep that night, but thought 
of the horse all the time. He got up early in the morning and went 
to the stable. Then he saw that the horse was gone. But the door 
was locked. ‘‘Which way did he go?”’ he thought. Then he sawa 
little hole down in the corner. There were rabbit-tracks into the 
hole.' 
9. COYOTE HUNTS WITH BOW AND ARROW 

Coyote stood on the shore of a lake. He wanted to cross, but was 
afraid of a beaver-dam at the outlet. Many beaver were in the lake, 
but he did not see them. He wondered what kind of animals built 
the dam and became frightened. He was so frightened that he ran 
away, but at night he returned and lay down by the lake. He tried 
to sleep, but the beaver kept him awake all night by slapping the water 
with their tails. Coyote wondered what it was. Early the next morn- 
ing he saw the beaver swimming around. He had never seen such 
animals before, so he named them beaver. 

Then he went back home, and met an Indian friend, and told him 
about the big, fat beaver. He thought they would be good eating; so 
he said to his friend who made arrows, ‘‘ You are a good shot, come 
with me !”’ So they went to the lake, and the Indian shot a beaver. 
But it sank. Then he shot two or three swimming close to shore. Coy- 
ote asked him what he called them, and the Indian answered, ‘‘ Pau- 
wintc.’”’ — “Is that so?”’ remarked Coyote. Then the Indian told 
him to bring in the beaver, and skin and tan them. “Tan them well,” 
said the Indian, “they make blankets as good as buckskin.” 

Then Coyote went away to hunt. He looked for horns in the hills 
and on the flats, and at last he saw some. He looked close, and saw 
they were fine, big black horns. He ran towards them and the buffalo 
fled. Coyote caught up to them and bit one in the leg. Then the 
buffalo turned and chased him. Coyote ran till he was tired out, and 
then jumped on a rock. The buffalo ran around the rock and hit it 

' Told by Andrew Frank, a White River Ute. 
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with his horns, but could not get at him. ‘‘ You can’t get on this rock,” 
said Coyote, but the buffalo did not answer. For a day and a night 
he kept him on the rock, and then Coyote became thirsty and began 
to cry. So while the buffalo was beating the rock with his horns, 
Coyote jumped off of the rock and ran. The buffalo looked up, saw 
he was gone, and started to chase him. After a long chase they came 
to a big lake. Coyote swam straight across; but when he looked 
around, he saw the buffalo right behind him. He wondered how the 
buffalo learned to swim so well. He ran around to the other side of 
the lake, swam across again, and then ran up a rocky mountain and 
jumped on a big rock. The buffalo was tired and went back. Then 
Coyote went to his Indian friend and asked him for an arrow. He 
wanted to kill the buffalo for a blanket; so he said to the Indian, 
“T saw a big black horn, called buffalo.” The Indian said, “We will 
go and kill him.” So they hunted for the buffalo, and at last they 
found him lying down. He was tired. The Indian crawled up close 
along the big rocks and shot him, but the buffalo jumped up angrily 
and chased him. The Indian jumped on a big rock and shot all his ar- 
rows into the buffalo, who was hurt and lay down. Then the Indian 
called to Coyote to bring more arrows from his house. He was afraid 
to jump down because of the buffalo. So Coyote brought a bundle 
of arrows and threw them up to the Indian. He shot some more ar- 
rows into the buffalo, who walked away, badly wounded. Then the 


‘Indian came down and they went after him. Coyote asked the Indian 


how to shoot, and learned how to use the bow and arrow. So he killed 
the buffalo, skinned him, tanned the hide, and dried and packed the 
meat, and took it all home. He let nothing spoil. 

Now Coyote took a bow and arrow and went hunting Bear. He 
found some tracks under a cherry-tree, and followed them until he 
found the Bear asleep in the hollow tree. ‘Why do you sleep in that 
tree ?”’ said Coyote, “you defecate too much in there.” Then the 
Bear got up and chased him, but Coyote jumped up ona rock. He 
was not afraid, because he had his bow and arrows. He decided to 
kill the Bear; so he said, “I think I’Il kill you. I thought you were my 
friend.’’ So heshot the Bear, who ran away. Coyote ran after him and 
shot him many times. The Bear ran in the willows, and thought, 
“Coyote never had arrows! Who gave them to him? Why did he 
shoot me?” He felt very angry, and he was nearly dead. Coyote ran 
back and met his Indian friend. He told him, “I shot a Bear;”’ but 
the Indian said, ‘Maybe he is n’t dead, and will come after you.” 
But when they came to the Bear he was dead. 

One day Coyote said to himself, “ Ill go hunt something.” _He walked 
among the rocks and met a Wildcat. “Let’s do something!” said he 
to the Wildcat. — “All right,” said the Wildcat, “let’s scratch each 
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other’s backs.” '— “Let me do it first,” said Coyote. Then they 
showed each other their claws. Coyote’s claws were big and long, 
while the Wildcat’s were short and small. Coyote scratched the Wild- 
cat’s back and tore off all the flesh down to the sinew. The blood 
spurted out, and the Wildcat was badly hurt. “Now it is my turn,” 
said the Wildcat. He scratched and tore all the sinew off of Coyote’s 
back, so that the flesh dragged on the ground. “Oh! you hurt me!” 
cried Coyote. “No,” said the Wildcat, “look at my little claws!” — 
“You fool me,” said Coyote. “Let’s go home.” — “No, not now,” 
said the Wildcat, and then he ran away. Coyote tried to follow, but 
soon lost the tracks, and felt very angry. Then he looked behind him 
and saw all of his sinew dragging on the ground. He ran home and 
met his Indian friend. “Look at my back,” he said, “the Wildcat 
did that. He hurt me.” — “That’s a bad hurt,” said the Indian, 
“the sinew is all gone.” Then he put the flesh back in place again 
and fixed it, and said, “In a short while it will be all right.”” Then he 
said to Coyote, “ Wildcat fooled you. He has long, sharp claws. He 
showed you only the ends of them.” * 


10. COYOTE STEALS THE ROLLING ROCK’S BLANKET 


As Coyote was walking around one day, he saw a Rock with a 
blanket on it.* He liked the blanket, so he carried it off with him. 
After going a short distance, he looked behind him, for he feared the- 
owner of the blanket would come after him. And he did see something 
coming along. It was coming fast and leaving a cloud of dust be- 
hind it. Then Coyote ran up on a high hill. He thought the blanket’s 
owner was coming after him, for he thought it belonged to a Ute. 
Down the other side of the hill he ran, where he saw a man standing 
in the road. He told the man that an Indian was coming after him. 
Then he ran on till he met a Bear. Coyote said to the Bear, “Some 
one is coming after me, because I took a blanket.’’ Then he ran off, 
and the Bear said, “I’ll catch him.” Then the Bear stood out in the 
middle of the road. He was angry. The Indian came along fast; but 
when he got close, the Bear saw that it was the Rock. It knocked the 
Bear down and went on after Coyote. 

Coyote ran on up a high hill, the Rock coming easily after him. 
Here he met another Indian, who asked him, “Why are you running, 
Coyote?” Coyote answered, “Because I took this blanket.” The 
Indian said, “That blanket belongs to some one.” But Coyote 


1 Compare Lowie, /. ¢., p. 258. 2 Told by John Duncan. 


* One of the most widespread myths of North American folk-lore. Cf. Kroeber, /. c., 
p. 261; St. Clair, J. c., p. 266; Lowie, /. c., p. 262, a, andc; Dorsey and Kroeber, /.c., 
pp. 65,68; Wissler and Duvall (Blackfoot), pp. 24,37; Dorsey (Arikara), p. 144; Lowie 
(Assiniboine), p. 120, etc.; cf. also the following myth. 
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kept on running and did not stop. He ran over a mountain and down 
to the bottom, but the Rock came swiftly after him. At the bottom 
he met a number of Utes, and he said to them, ‘Some one is coming 
after me. I don’t know what tribe he belongs to. I took a blanket, 
and he keeps coming after me, keeps coming, keeps coming.” The 
Indians laughed and said, “All right. We don’t care who it is. We'll 
hold him.” But when the Rock came, it crashed through the Indians 
and killed two of them. 

Now, Coyote saw it was a Rock, and no Indian, and he ran away 
fast. Soon he came to a river where lived some Water Indians, little 
men with long hair. He said to one, “A Rock is coming after me.” 
The Water Indian said, “You stole that blanket! That’s not right. 
That blanket belongs to the Rock, and that’s the reason he comes after 
you. You stole it. That’s not right, and you did wrong to steal it.” 
But Coyote only ran away. Then the Water Indian stood still; and 
when the Rock came along, he caught it. He held it firmly, threw it 
back, and made it stop. Then he laughed. 

But Coyote turned into a Ute. He became a good Indian and 
never stole any more." 


II. COYOTE’S ADVENTURES WITH A ROLLING ROCK AND WITH 
LIZARD 


One day Coyote started out to see some friends, and soon he came 
to a big Rock.* It was round and flat, and painted all colors, — red, 
green, yellow, and blue, — and was covered with paintings of animals. 
Coyote wondered what was the reason for it. Then he looked around 
and found the ground covered with all kinds of rings, — earrings, 
finger-rings, bead and shell rings. He wondered why. 

Then he put on all the rings. He urinated and defecated on the 
Rock, and scratched in the dirt till he covered it with mud. Then he 
ran off, but he kept wondering about it until he was a long ways off. 
Then he heard a noise, “thump, thump!” “What is that?” said he. 
Then he looked around, and saw the Rock coming after him. He ran 
up a steep hill, thinking the Rock could not roll up hill, but he saw 
it come rolling up easily along his trail. Then he ran up a rocky 
hill, for he thought the Rock could not run over all the stones. But 
when he sat down at the top, the Rock came jumping over all the 
stones. 

Now he felt very tired, but he ran on until he came to a big pine- 
tree. He thought the Rock could not fell the tree, so he hid behind 
it. But when he saw the Rock coming so hard, he jumped out and 


* Told by John Duncan’s father Jim. Translated by John. 
* Compare Dorsey and Kroeber, |. c., p. 68, for closest similarity to this version; com- 
pare also preceding myth and notes. 
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ran away. The Rock hit the tree, splintered it, and kept on after 
Coyote. 

Now he was very much frightened. He ran on until he came to a 
big river, and, feeling quite thirsty, he jumped in. Then he thought, 
“The Rock can’t swim,” so he swam across and drank the water at 
the same time. But when he reached the opposite shore and looked 
around, he saw the Rock rolling across the river after him. So he ran 
on until he came to a Buffalo in a flat. Said he, ““A Rock is coming 
after me. You’d better hold it.’”’— ‘All right,” said the Buffalo, 
“T'Il hold it.”” So Coyote stood aside. The Buffalo pawed the ground 
and bellowed; but the Rock crashed full into him, and killed him. 
Then Coyote ran away, crying, ‘‘Wu-u-u-u!” He thought, “ What’s 
the reason the Rock comes after me? I must find somebody to hold 
it.” 

Soon he met a Mountain-Lion, and said to him, “A Rock is 
coming after me. You’d better hold it.’’ But the Mountain-Lion 
replied, ‘‘No! I can’t hold it. That Rock is very heavy, and nobody 
can hold it. It will knock anything down. I’m afraid of it. You’d 
better see some one else, for I can’t hold it.”” Then Coyote ran on till 
he met a Sparrow-Hawk, and said to him, “A Rock is coming after 
me.’’ The Sparrow-Hawk said, ‘‘That Rock is very strong when it 
is angry. It can kill any one easily. Maybe you took some of the 
Rock’s things. It watches everybody.”’ Yet the Sparrow-Hawk said 
he would try to hold it. He swooped down fast at the Rock, crying, 
“ Wik, wik!’”? But the Rock came too fast, and he could not stop it. 
He tried several times, but the Rock kept on coming. 

Still Coyote ran on. Soon he came to a big white-headed Eagle, 
and said to him, “What’s the reason the Rock comes after me? I 
can’t stop it. No one can hold it. It killed the Buffalo and splintered 
the pine-tree. It can break through anything, and always rolls along 
so easily.”’ Then the Eagle said, “I believe you took all his rings; you 
take everything you can find. That’s the reason he comes after you.” 
— “Yes,” replied Coyote, “I thought somebody had lost the rings, 
and I took them.’’ Then the Eagle said, “Well, you did wrong be- 
sides. You urinated and defecated on the Rock, and scratched mud 
all over it. You’d better throw the rings away. Throw them far be- 
hind you. If you don’t, he will keep coming after you and kill some 
more of your friends.” 

Then Coyote threw the rings far behind him as he ran. He kept 
on running till he reached the bottom of the hill, and then he looked 
around. He saw the Rock come on until it came to the rings. Then 
it stopped. It rolled over the rings, and they stuck to it. Then it 
turned around and rolled back. 

Coyote was now very tired and thirsty, and wanted some water 
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to drink. Soon he found a spring, and after he had drunk plenty, he 
lay down on a rock to sleep. Then a Lizard came up.to see him. He 
said to Coyote, ‘‘What’s the reason you are so tired ?”” — “Oh,” said 
Coyote, “‘a Rock came after me. I’m very tired. Let’s lie down and 
sleep together. Lie close to me.” So they lay down together.' 

Tum Canis “Quid,” inquit, “dicis ? Nobiscum in anum copulemus.” 
Sed Lacerta: “‘Quare in anum copulemus? Viri cum feminis copulare 
debent. Non xquum est viros cum viris copulare.” — “O,” inquit 
Canis, “ipsius ludi causa. Ludo simile est, non nos vulnerabimus. 
Conemur.”” Tum Lacerta: ‘Magnum autem penem habes. Forsitan 
me interficias.’’— ‘‘Minime vero,” inquit Canis, “parvum penem 
habco, frustulum. Tu fortasse magnum penem habes.” Deinde dixit 
Canis, ‘““Ego primus conabor.”” Quo facto, Lacerta clamavit: “O! 
Tuus penis magnus est! Me vulneras! Desiste!’’ Sed Canis: “O, certe 
jocaris. Non vulnero. Parvus est meus penis. Sed nunc ad te res 
redit. Desinam.’’ Itaque Lacerta copulare coepit. Magnum penem 
habuit, Canemque vulneravit. Clamavit ille: ‘““Me vulneras!” — 
“At parvum penem habeo.” —“ In intestina eum infiges. Me vulneras 
per totum corpus usque ad cor ipsum!’ — “Tu,” inquit Lacerta. 
“Me similiter vulnerabas.”” Deinde cessavit, “ Desistamus.” Tum 
Canis: “Quare precipitemus? Plus ludamus.” Lacerta autem, 
“Non,” inquit,““Abeo.” Et quidem abiit. 

Deinde Canis quoque abiit. Longe iit. Anus intestinaque vulnerata 
erant. Vadere non poterat et constitit. Voluit defecare et multum 
defeecavit. Deinde cum circumspiceret, faeces sanguinem intestinaque 
esse vidit. Prope mortuus fuit et iratus secum, ‘‘Quare meus amicus 
tam prope me interfecit?” Deinde diu exger incubuit. Tandem 
surrexit et medicinam quesivit. Cum lente vaderet, nigras forte facesin 
saxo conspexit. Medicine similis erat. Deinde Vespertilionem in eo 
saxo vidit, eumque rogavit, ‘“‘Habesne medicinam ? A2gerrimus sum.” 
Vespertilio “Tibi” inquit, “‘meas faces, nigras dabo. Experire. 
Forsitan salubres sint.” Edit ille, ““Tuz feces non salubres sunt. 
Mihi morbum afferunt.”’ Deinde abiit, xgrior. 

Coyote went to his home, still hunting for medicine. He lay down 
and went to sleep, and when he awoke he was much better. Then he 
thought, “I will go and hunt my friend. He is a bad man; he nearly 
killed me.’”’ He carried a stick with him, for he thought possibly the 
Lizard had fooled him, and used a stick on him. 

Soon he saw the Lizard’s track, and followed it along. Then he 
called, “My friend! Come on!” But the Lizard was hiding among 
some cedar-trees on the hill. He was lying flat on one of the trunks, 
and Coyote did not see him. ‘Come on, my friend!”’ he called all the 
time. Then the Lizard whistled. Coyote thought, ‘Where did that 


* Lowie (Assiniboine), p. 123; J. O. Dorsey (Omaha), p. 41. 
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whistlecome from?” Then he called, “Where are you?” But Lizard 
only whistled several times more. Coyote hunted until sundown, and 
then lay down to sleep on a rock. 

During the night, the Lizard came down from the tree. He walked 
around Coyote, leaving a track, and then hid among the rocks at a 
distance. In the morning Coyote got up and looked around. He saw 
the Lizard’s trail and began to follow it, for he knew it was a new 
trail, made while he was asleep. As he went along, he cried, “My 
friend, I see you. Come on! I’ll give you something nice to eat.” 
Then the Lizard whistled again, and cried, “ Yoyowitc!” 

Now, there was a big rock which echoed the sound, and Coyote 
thought, “‘There’s my friend right close.” So he cried, ‘“ What’s the 
matter, my friend? Come on! I’ll show you something.” He ran to 
the rock where he heard the echo, and searched for the Lizard, but 
could not find him. Then he felt tired, so he went home.! 


12. COYOTE AND DOCTOR DUCK 


Coyote came one day to a big river. He wanted to be clean, and 
not dirty any more, so he jumped in and took a swim, and washed 
himself. Then he ate some Indian kamferis, and went to sleep in 
the brush and willows. He dreamt of birds, — eagles, hawks, geese, 
and ducks, — and when he awoke, he saw a number of Geese on the 
lake. He went down to the shore of the lake, and asked the Geese 
how they flew, how their feathers moved, and how they flew so 
easily without falling down. “Yes,” said the Geese, “it is just as 
easy as walking.” Then said Coyote, “Give me some feathers, so 
I too can fly.” — “No,” said the Geese, “maybe you will fall in, and 
maybe you will make a noise all the time. You will go off somewhere 
and get lost. Geese keep together all the time, and never stray away.” 
— “But I will go along with you,” said Coyote; “then the Indians will 
say, ‘How nice that looks!’ I will go ahead; I know the way best.” 

Then the Geese said, “All right,” and each Goose gave him some 
of its feathers.? They stuck the feathers over him, until he was com- 
pletely covered; and then they said, “Now try them!” Coyote tried, 
and flew easily over the lake without falling in. He flew easily and 
lightly. “That is all right,”’ said the Geese; “now we will go.” 

They all started up, crying as they went. The Geese cried only 
as they rose and descended, byt Coyote cried all the time. He imi- 
tated the cry of the Geese, “A1-i, al-i, ai-i!” They flew high in the 
air, and then descended on the banks of a big river. When they had 
all alighted, the Geese said, “‘Why do you cry all the time?” And 
Coyote answered, “I am practising the cry. Otherwise I might forget 


1 Told by John Duncan. This version was related to him by his uncle. 
* Voth, Hopi Traditions, pp. 197, 202. 
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it, so I keep trying it.”” But the Geese only answered, “Well, we want 
no more crying. Now we are going again; and if you continue crying, 
we will pull all your feathers out again.” — “All right,” said Coyote; 
so they started again. They all cried as they rose, but Coyote kept 
on crying. Then they gathered around him and pulled all his feathers 
out. Down he fell, a great distance to the ground, and was badly 
hurt.! But he got up and said, “Well, my friends, I’ll go along on 
the ground. I see something away over there.” The Geese said, “We 
are going to see the Utes.” Then they left Coyote behind. When they 
arrived, the Utes were engaged in a great fight with the Sioux. Coyote 
said, ‘‘I’ll go on the ground; I like it better.” He slept and dreamt a 
little while, and when he came up, the fight was over. The Geese had 
stayed until the end, and gave Coyote, when he came up, an Indian 
girl they had rescued. Coyote said, “What’s the reason they stopped 
so soon? Why don’t they come back ?” 

Coyote took the girl to his home. Now a snowstorm began, and 
she made him a brush house. Coyote carelessly left a pointed stick 
upright in the ground. The girl came in and sat down on the stick, 
which penetrated her anus. Then she began to cry, and Coyote said, 
“Something has hurt my girl. I will hunt for a doctor.” He soon 
found the Duck doctor, and said to him, “ My girl is hurt, and I am 
looking for a doctor.”” The Duck said, “Go look for another doctor 
also.”” So Coyote went. Meanwhile the Duck went to Coyote’s 
home, and said to the girl, “‘Where are you sick?” She answered, 
“A stick has entered my anus.” Then the Duck pulled the stick out, 
and poked it into the bottom of the fire. 

Soon Coyote returned alone. The Duck did not tell him what the 
trouble was, but said, ““ You must go and get water. Get it from the 
bottom of the lake at the middle.” But Coyote thought, “What’s 
the reason he wants me to get water way out there? There is too 
much water there. I’ll get it closer to shore.” * So he got a jar, and 
waded into the water up to his knees. Then he reached out and filled 
the jar with water, and took it to the Duck, who asked, “ Where did 
you get this water ?’”’— ‘“‘Oh,” said Coyote, “I stood so deep in the 
water. I got it right there.’””—‘“‘I told you in the middle,” said the 
Duck, and he threw the water away. “All right,” said Coyote, and he 
went again. This time he waded in up to his hips and got water; but 
when he brought it home, the Duck looked at it and said, ‘‘ This water 
was too near shore. I told you way out in the middle, in deep water.” 
So Coyote went again. He walked till the water reached his breast, 
and brought water from there. But the Duck only said, ‘No. That 
is not deep water. I told you way down in the middle.” Coyote an- 
swered, “All right, I’ll do it,” and he went again. He went in up to 


' Spinden (Nez Percé), p. 150. 2 Lowie (Northern Shoshone), p. 238. 
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his nose, and got the jug full of water. But the Duck looked at it, and 
said to him, “ No, go far down in deep water. This water was too close 
to shore. It is not good.”’ — “All right,” said Coyote, “I’ll do it.” 
This time he walked till the water covered his head, and then kept 
on much farther. He filled his jar with water, and waded out again. 
But he slipped in the mud on his way out and spilled all the water. 
Then he went in again, a long distance after the water had covered his 
head. He got a fresh jar of water and carried it safely home. He en- 
tered the house and said, “I got you water now way down deep in 
the middle.” Then he looked around. Both Duck and girl were gone. 

Then Coyote knew that the Duck had stolen his girl. ‘“‘What’s the 
reason,” he thought, “that hestole my girl ?’’ He sat down and thought 
about it. “Which way did he go?” he thought. Then far down in the 
fire he heard a noise, —“‘psst!’’ It was the stick. He thought, ‘“ What’s 
the cause of that noise in there?” Then he poked the fire and pulled 
the stick out. “What kind of stuff is that?” he thought. “ Maybe 
it is good to eat.”’ So he cooled it in the water. “‘That’s my dinner,” 
said Coyote. Then he began to eat it; but at the first bite he began to 
cry, “Wu, wu, wu!” But he kept on till he had eaten it all. Then he 
knew all the trouble, and the cause of his girl’s sickness.! 

Coyote lay down and slept one night. Next morning he arose and 
started out to hunt his girl. He found her track and followed it, and 
soon he saw a camp. He saw a little child’s bow and arrow on the 
ground, and he thought possibly it belonged to his girl’s and the 
Duck’s child. So he guessed on his fingers, and decided it did belong 
to his step-child. So he took the bow and arrow along. Then he saw 
the smoke of the camp-fire, and by it a little boy. Then he saw his 
girl too. He went up to the child, handed him the bow, and said, “‘ My 
step-child, here is your bow and arrow.”’ He stayed at the camp 
several days, and then said to the Duck, “I saw two little eagles on 
a rock. Let us go and get them.”’ So they went after the eagles. The 
Duck climbed up on the rock and tied the legs of the little eagles to- 
gether. Then he looked around and found that he was on the top of a 
high rock and could not go anywhere.? Coyote had taken away all 
the earth from around the rock. So the Duck sat down. Soon the 
eagle came and fed the eaglets with rabbits. After she had gone, the 
Duck stole some bits and ate them, but after a little while the eaglets 
became grown and flew away. Then the Duck had no more to eat, 
and he became thin through hunger and thirst. 

Coyote went back to the camp and took his girl again. Soon there 
were many little Coyotes there. Then they moved away. Coyote 
thought he had killed the Duck by hunger and thirst; so he said to 


Compare Lowie, p. 250. 
2 Kroeber, /. c., p. 272; Dixon, ““Maidu Myths,” p. 79. 
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his wife, ‘Take good care of my boys, but don’t care for that Duck 
child. Poor boy! He has no father.” The girl thought, “What did 
Coyote do with that Duck? Kill him? What?” 

Meanwhile the Duck sat down on the rock and cried. Now he was 
all bones. But there was a camp of Utes a little distance away. They 
had seen the eaglets, and wondered, ‘‘Where did they come from?” 
One of the Indians came and heard the cries of the Duck; so he went 
home and told his boy, “I saw an Indian on the rock, who cries all the 
time.”’ So they went to the rock, killing jack-rabbits on the way. 
They stood at the bottom of the rock, and cried, “What kind of a 
man are you?” The Duck answered, “I am a Duck. Coyote did this; 
he treated me very badly. I have nothing to eat.” Then the Utes 
said, “Jump over, and we’ll catch you.”’ But the Duck was afraid. 
“Maybe I’ll get hurt, my bones broken,” he said. “‘Then,” said the 
Indian, ‘throw down a rock, and I’ll try to catch that.”” The Duck 
did so, and the Indian caught the rock. “ Now do the same way,” he 
said. So the Duck fearfully closed his eyes and rolled off of the rock. 
The Indian caught him easily, took him home, and fed him on jack- 
rabbits, fat ones. Then they greased him all over. Soon he was fat 
and all right again, and ready to start out anew. 

Then the Indian said, ‘‘ Now go and hunt your boy. Kill Coyote. 
He is bad; he will steal anything. Kill him as he tried to kill you. 
Make a great storm, a great cold. Blow on him; make him freeze.” 
So the Duck set out. He followed Coyote’s track, and finally saw a 
camp-fire. Soon he met the girl with all the little boys. Then he took 
a pack-basket and put all the little Coyote boys in it, where the twigs 
pricked and hurt them. But his own Duck boy he left outside. Then 
he spoke to the girl. “Where is Coyote?” he asked. “He is hunting 
rabbits,”’ she replied. ‘‘Where have you moved to?” the Duck then 
said. “Just over to the spring, a little ways,” she answered. “When. 
will Coyote return ?” was the next question. “‘He will come at sun- 
down,” she said. Then the Duck went over to the wickiup at the 
camp. He changed all the brush and cedar-sticks in the wickiup, and 
made the walls thick on one side and thin on the other. Then he said 
to the girl, “Don’t tell Coyote what I say. Make a little fire. Take 
good care of my boy, but never mind those Coyote boys.’’ Then he 
lay down outside of the thin side of the wickiup, and covered himself 
up well. He had a big stick beside him. 

At sundown Coyote came home and brought some rabbits to cook. 
Now it was rather cool; so Coyote said, ‘“‘ Why have n’t you got plenty 
of wood and made a big fire? Who told you not to make a big fire? 
Duck ? Has he come back ? And why don’t you take care of my boys ? 
You care for that Duck boy. What’s the reason for that? Did Duck 
tell you to? I believe he did. What makes it so cool? I believe Duck 
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has come back, and that’s the reason.”’ Then he sat down by the 
fire. At midnight the Duck got up and began to blow. Coyote got 
very cold, and the Coyote boys were frozen to death. The fire went 
out, so Coyote went and lay down in the embers. When daylight came, 
the Duck got up and hit Coyote with the club. “What’s the reason,” 
said he, “that you nearly killed me on the rock hill?” Then he knocked 
Coyote down and went back to the camp. The Duck boy was alive, 
as he had been covered up well. Then the Duck took him and the 
girl away. She was pregnant with Coyote boys, so he forced them all 
out. Then he took her and the Duck boy to his home.! 


13. COYOTE JUGGLES HIS EYES AND BECOMES BLIND 


One day while out walking, Coyote came to a lake where there were 
many ducks and geese swimming around. He went close to the water 
and sat down. “They look good to eat,” thought he; “I wonder how 
I can catch them!” At last he decided to try walking on the bottom 
of the lake. He walked a long way out until he saw the birds’ feet, 
and then he seized them and walked ashore. He did this until he had 
three or four big ones. Then he packed them home, and met his 
Indian friend. “What do you call them?” he asked him. The Indian 
called the ducks “tciqutc,” and the geese “uwénung.” “What are 
they good for?” asked Coyote. “They are good to eat,” replied the 
Indian; “we use the small feathers for pillows to rest our heads, 
and the long feathers to feather our arrows.” So Coyote cooked the 
birds and ate them, and made arrows with the long feathers. 

Then they went hunting fish. The Indian shot one and took it 
home. He showed Coyote how to use the bow and arrow, and Coyote 
went hunting alone. He stood on the bank of a creek, and a big fish 
came swimming along. Coyote shot at him, but the big fish broke 
the arrow. Coyote was so frightened that he ran home and told the 
Indian. ‘Go again,” said the Indian, “and kill the fish; he is good to 
eat, and you can dry and keep his flesh also.” 

Then Coyote walked till he came to a big white-pine tree. He heard 
some laughing and talking, and saw some Bears there, so he ran home 
and asked his Indian friend for some arrows. Then he returned and 
crawled up close to the Bears, who were copulating. He heard the 
Bear’s wife say, ‘Hold on! Coyote may come and see what you are 
doing.”’ But the Bear laughed and said, “Oh, no! Coyote is a coward. 
He is afraid of everything. If he saw me a long ways off he would 
run.” Then Coyote came up close, shot him many times, and then 
chased him. The Bear wondered, “How did Coyote learn to shoot 
and hurt me? I’ll kill him some time.”” He was very angry, but Coy- 
ote only laughed. 

1 Told by Jim Duncan; translated by John. 
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Another time Coyote was wandering around to see what he could 
find. He heard birds laughing and talking. So he crawled up close 
in the willows and brush by the lake, and saw many little birds in a 
tall tree. The little birds pulled their eyes out and threw them up 
in the willow-branches.'! Then they shook the branches, and the eyes 
fell down in their places again. Then they laughed. Coyote asked 
them what they were doing with their eyes, and they said they were 
just having some fun. Then Coyote said, ‘‘Let me try it!” — “No,” 
said they, “you will lose your eyes; you can’t do it.” But Coyote 
went and sat down by the lake. He felt crazy. He pulled his eyes out 
and threw them up in the willows. Then heshook the willows, but the 
eyes only fell on the ground. Now he was blind. He thought now he 
was certainly crazy. He heard water rushing far away, and followed 
it and sat down by the brook. 

Soon two little girls came along. They did not see him; but he called 
to them, “‘Halloo! Where do you come from? What tribe do you 
belong to?”’ — “Shoshone,” they replied. “‘What tribe are you?” — 
“Just the same as you, Shoshone,” he said. “I’ll go along with you.” 
— “All right,” said they, so he covered his eyes and went along. Soon 
they came to a buffalo, and the girls told him to kill it.2 “Yes,” said 
Coyote, ‘“but I left my arrows at home.’’ — “Never mind,” said 
the girls, “we’ll make one quickly;” so they made one out of bone. 
“You’d better kill one,”’ they said, and so Coyote walked till he got 
the wind from the buffalo. Then he crawled up along the wind and 
shot several times. He hit and killed it, but he did not know it. He 
thought he had missed. Soon the girls came up. ‘‘Why don’t you 
skin it?’’ they asked. “Well,” he replied, was waiting for you.” 
Then he followed them up to the buffalo. “Why don’t you begin?” 
asked the girls. “I have n’t any knife,” he said. Then one of the 
girlshanded him hers. He grasped blindly at it. ‘“‘What’s the matter 
she said. ‘‘Have n’t you any eyes?” Then Coyote took the knife 
and tried to skin the buffalo, but he cut it all to pieces. ‘‘What’s the 
matter ?’’ they said. ‘“‘You’ve cut the skin all to pieces.” — “Oh!” 
he said. “I tried to skin it quickly. We’ll throw it away and kill 
some more buffalo.” 

Then the girls cooked the beef, and told him to come and eat. He 
walked past far below the fire. “Where are you going?” they cried. 


! The “‘eye-juggler myth” seems to be one of the most popular stories in Western 
mythology. Kroeber (Gros Ventres), p. 70; Dorsey (Caddo), p. 103; Teit (Shuswap), 
p. 632; Russel (Cree), p. 215; Kroeber (Cheyenne), p. 168; St. Clair (Shoshone), 
p. 269 (Comanche), p. 278; Wissler and Duvall (Blackfoot), p. 29; Voth (Hopi), p. 194; 
Spinden (Nez Percé), p. 19; Matthews, Navaho mines p. 90; Lowie (Assiniboine) 
p. 117; Dorsey and Kroeber (Arapaho), p. 50, etc 

? Lowie (Shoshone) p. 272, ¢. 
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“Oh,” he said, “I was just doing that for fun.” Then he came up 
and sat down in the meat. “Why do you sit down in the meat?” 
they said. Then the girls made a wickiup, and Coyote went to sleep 
while they stayed up and packed the meat. 

Then they thought, “‘What’s the reason he can’t see? Maybe he 
has no eyes!’’ So they crept up to him, lifted the covering, and saw 
that his eyes were gone. So they ran away and left him still sleeping. 
They found some old timber full of red ants, and brought it back to 
the camp. They put it under his head and then ran away. The ants 
ran all over his head and into the eye-sockets and bit him. Then he 
woke up and cried, ‘Come here! The ants are biting me all over.” But 
there was no answer. Then he jumped up and smelled around till he 
found the girls’ trail, and ran after them. The girls were now on a 
high hill, and saw him coming. ‘What’s the matter?” they cried. 
“All right,” said he, “I’ll catch you.” — “All right,” they replied. 

One of the girls had a purse with jingles on it. These made a great 
noise, and Coyote followed the sound. Now he was catching up to 
them. On the other side of the hill was a high cliff. The girls shook 
the purse, threw it over the cliff, and then ran to either side. Coyote 
ran right over the cliff and broke his leg. The girls came to the cliff 
and looked over. Coyote was far below on the rocks, eating the mar- 
row out of the broken bone. The girls cried, ‘Coyote, what are you 
doing? Eating your own leg-grease? Shame!” But Coyote said, 
“No! I killed a mountain-sheep, and I am eating his bones. Better 
come down.” —“‘ No,” said they, “you are eating your own leg-grease. 
Shame!’’! 

14. PORCUPINE CROSSES THE BIG WATER 


Porcupine stood by the Big Water.” There were many Buffalo on the 
shore, and he said to one, “I want you to take me down across the 
river.’’ — “All right,”’ said the Buffalo, “I’ll take you across. How 
are you going to ride? Between my horns?” — “No,” said Porcu- 
pine, “I'll ride on your back.” 

The Buffalo swam many nights. Porcupine stayed on his back and 
held on to the hair, and at last they reached the shore. So Porcupine 
got across.® 

I5. PORCUPINE RIDES ON A BUFFALO 

Porcupine once wanted to ride on a buffalo. “You can’t ride,” 
Coyote said to him. “I’m a pretty good rider,” replied Porcupine, 
and he climbed up on a buffalo. Then the buffalo began to trot, and 


Porcupine fell off. 
Again he tried it and fell off. Then he got on the buffalo’s head and 


2 Identified as the Missouri River. 


! Told by John Duncan. 
* Told by Snake John. 
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grabbed his horns. Now he would not fall off. He raced with Coyote 
on his horse and beat him. He was not tied on.' 


16. PORCUPINE KILLS THE COYOTES 


Once Porcupine went out hunting buffalo and killed a fine one. 
Then he hunted among the rocks for a stone knife to skin it. Coyote 
came along and saw Porcupine.” “I have a knife,” he said. Porcupine 
said, “I killed the buffalo, but now there are two of us here.”’ Coyote 
skinned the buffalo and took out plenty of fat. Then he killed Porcvu- 
pine. He took some of the meat far off to his wickiup, and told his 
family, “I have killed a buffalo and I killed Porcupine. In the morn- 
ing we will go over there.”’ 

Now, Porcupine was a good man, a very good man. He was dead, 
but now he woke up and became alive. He said to the timber on the 
mountain, ‘Timber, grow up!” Then he stood on the buffalo, and 
a big tree grew up under them and lifted them into the air. Coyote 
came and stood under the tree, but did not see Porcupine till he 
spoke. Then Coyote said, ‘“‘O Porcupine dear! my dear uncle! give 
me some meat. I am hungry.” 

Now, Coyote had his little boy with him. Porcupine said, “Take 
that little boy off a little ways, and then I’ll give you the head and 
neck.’’ Coyote did so, and then stood close to catch the big bone. 
Porcupine threw it so that it killed them. Then he came down. He 
took the little Coyote boy up in the tree and gave him plenty to eat. 
When he was full, the Coyote boy said, “I must defecate.”” — “Go 
over there on the limb,” said Porcupine, and the Coyote boy crawled 
out on the limb. Then Porcupine stamped on it, and he tumbled 
off and was broken open. So Porcupine killed all of them. Now he had 
all the meat, so he went home to his wickiup. He was a very good 
man and could not die.* 


17. THE BEAR-EARS’ COUNTRY 
A Bear met some Indians. They asked, ‘Where are you going?” 
He said, “‘I’m tired. I’m going to the Bear-Ears’ country. I am look- 
ing for the country. Back here, over there, is the best country, with 
bull-grass, strawberries, and good eating. That’s what I am looking 
for.” 
18. MOUNTAIN-LION WRESTLES WITH BEAR 


Mountain-Lion went out to hunt, and left his wife at home. Soon 
Bear came along to the camp, and said to Mountain-Lion’s wife, “Let’s 


? Told by Snake John. Cf. 5, “ Coyote learns to Ride.” 

* Lowie (Shoshone), p. 267; St. Clair, l. c., p. 266; Kroeber (Ute), p. 271; Spinden, /. c., 
p- 21; cf. also Dixon, /. c., p. 83. 

* Told by Snake John. * Told by Andrew Frank. 
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go!”’ !— “No,” said she, “he may kill you.” But Bear said, “No, . 


I will beat him.” Then he tore up trees and threw them down. They 
were old trees. ‘‘Look here!” he said, “‘I am strong.’ So he took her 
away, and they camped out. 

Mountain-Lion came back home and found his wife gone. He 
looked around and found their tracks, and then he followed them and 
soon reached the camp. He hid himself; and when his wife and Bear 
sat down, he began to crawl closer. His wife looked. “‘Now,”’ she 
said, “he’s coming. Throw him down.” Then Mountain-Lion and 
Bear began to wrestle. Bear threw him once, but Mountain-Lion was 
only fooling him. After a while he threw Bear down on a big rock and 
broke his back. Then he took his wife home. 

Bear was dead. 


Ig. THE COUNCIL OF THE BEARS 


A man went hunting in the timber. He saw something and heard 
some one singing, so he went towards it. He saw some Bears sitting 
in a circle, singing and smoking; and he said to himself, “What are 
they smoking? Where did they get the pipes and tobacco? Let’s 
have some!”’ 

He crawled up close to them. One Bear stood up and asked, “‘ What 
do you do when you kill people?” The Bear sitting in front of the 
Indian said, “I killed a man, an Indian, and then I covered him over 
with dirt and buried him; but when I went away, he got up again 
and walked off.’ When the Indian heard this, he crept away. The 
Bears did not see him. Then the head Bear said, ‘‘ You fellows, when 
you kill Indians or horses, tear them all to pieces.’”” Then they sang 
and danced again. 

The Indian crept up again with some long willow-twigs. He crawled 
up close, and began to poke the twigs in the Bear’s anus. The Bear 
broke the sticks several times, but he did not notice the Indian. The 
man crept back again, got on his horse, and rode into camp. He said 
to the other Indians, “The Bears are holding a council over there. 
They are going to tear us all to pieces.’’ The Indians said, “‘Let’s go 
and kill them all! They talk evil.”” So they got horses and went after 
them. The Bears were dancing again. The Indians surrounded them 
and shot them all.? 


20. THE GREAT EAGLE 


A long time ago there was a big eagle who carried off Indians and 
ate them.’ Its nest was on some great flat rocks in the sea.‘ A man 


' Kroeber, /. ¢., p. 274. * Told by Andrew Frank. 
* St. Clair, /. c., p. 272; Lowie, /. c., p. 283. 
* Great Salt Lake? 
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, so went to the mountains, and the eagle carried him away to its nest. 
| He had been held only by the skin, and was not hurt. He saw Indian 
r bones all around and an old woman who was still alive. 

The eagle flew off again, and they talked. “The eagle will kill us 
e both,”’ they cried. But the man found a big club on the nest; and 
1 when the eagle came with a dead Indian, the man took the club, 
r knocked the eagle twice on the head, and killed it. He killed the young 
e eaglets too. Then he cut their wings off and fitted them together to 
i make a boat. In the morning they got into the boat and sailed all 
$ day across the water. Then they went home. 

i This was a long time ago." 


21. ORIGIN OF THE WATER INDIAN 


Panapiitc was a very heavy, stout man and a great wrestler. He 
had thrown all the other Indians, and had never been thrown himself. 
One day he said to Wildcat, ‘“‘Come here, now!” Then Wildcat came, 
and they wrestled beside the Big Water. 

Wildcat lifted Panapiitc up and threw him into the middle of the 
water. Then he said, “You will stay in the water all the time now, 
and people will call you ‘Water Indian.’” So Pénapiitc lost, and stays 
in the water all the time.” 


a 


22. THE SIX-HEADED MONSTER 


A long time ago there was a big wickiup where a man lived alone. 
One day a bad Indian came along and cut his throat and ate him. He 
had six heads ;* and he killed and ate so many Indians, that the skulls 
covered the ground like rocks. 

One day he came to a big wickiup. A little Indian with a little dog 
| lived here. He had a very sharp sword, and cut off the six heads of 
the big Indian.* Then he laughed.” 


23. THE ABANDONED BOY AND TAWICUTC 


A man had many children. One boy was a great eater, and at 
meals he would eat everything there was. His parents said, “Let’s- 
go and leave him over in the brush!” ® The boy heard this, and went 
to an old woman who had a camp close to his. “ My parents say they 
will leave me out in the brush,” he said to her. She told him to put 
some ashes in a sack, and to drop little pieces every thirty steps, so 
that he would not get lost when his father left him in the brush. 

Soon his father took him out. There was much brush, and he could 


! Told by Andrew Frank. * Told by Snake John. 
3 Na Baintutcitc. 

' * Kroeber, /. c., p. 283; Wissler and Duvall, /. c., p. 163. 

Compare Grimm, “ Hansel und Grethel.” 
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not see anything. His father left him far off in the brush. “Stay 
here,” he said, “while I urinate.’”” Then he ran away, and the boy 
could not see him any more. Now he was lost. Then he followed the 
ashes, and kept on till he got back to camp again. His mother said, 
“How did he get back? We will take him out again.” 

The boy went to the old woman’s camp again. He said, “My 
father and mother say they are going to take me out in the brush 
again.” The old woman said, “Get some corn and drop it on the way.” 

His father left him again, saying, “I must go and urinate.”’ The 
boy started back again by the trail of the corn, but the birds had 
eaten the corn up. Now he was lost. He wandered around until he 
heard something, and when he went towards it, he heard some chickens 
cackling. It was noon, and he had been in the brush two nights. It 
was a white man’s house; and the white man asked him, “ Where did 
you come from? Do you want to work for me?’’—‘“‘Yes,”’ said the 
boy, and he stayed there all the time. 

Now, the boy had become a man. He said, “I will go and visit my 
home.” One day he found the key to the man’s money-trunk in the 
barn, where the man had lost it. He tried the key in the trunk, and 
opened it. There was plenty of money there; and he took the money, 
some good clothes, and a horse, and rode off. He ran away. Soon he 
met two boys who had something called “Tawfcutc.” They could 
get on it, and say “Tawicutc! Go!” and it would fly off like an eagle. 
Then the man said, “Let me hold that! You boys have a foot-race 
and see who runs the fastest. I will give you money.”’ Then the 
boys took off their clothes. “How far shall we run?” they asked. 
“Oh, a long ways,” said the man. Then he took Tawicutc a little 
ways off. He got on it and said, ‘“‘Tawicutc! Go!’ He flew up a high 
mountain and stopped, leaving the boys far behind. Then he flew on 
again.! 


24. A “DEVIL” STEALS PIGEON-BOY 


An Indian Pigeon * Girl was playing with her baby brother when a 
Devil * came by. He wanted to steal the boy. “Who is this?” he 
asked her. “That is my brother,”’ she replied. Then the Devil carried 
him away.‘ Soon Pigeon-Woman came and asked for her baby, for 
she wanted to nurse him. Pigeon-Girl said, “He is gone. A Devil 
carried him away.’’ Then Pigeon-Woman killed her daughter for 
letting the baby go. She cried all day, “Wiu, wiu, wiu!” like a 
pigeon, and she searched for the Devil all the time. 

The Devil took Pigeon-Boy to his home, for he lived near Pigeon- 
Woman’s house. Soon Pigeon-Boy grew up. One day he went out 


' Told by Andrew Frank. 2? Mourning Dove? 
* Nésayatc. * St. Clair, /. c., p. 270. 
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hunting, and heard some one crying. He did not know it was his 
mother, but wondered who it was; and when he went back, he told 
the Devil about the noise. He told the boy he must not go near the 
place or some one would kill him. “It was no relation of yours,” he 
said. 

But the boy wanted to find out what the noise was. He went hunt- 
ing a long ways off, and killed some deer. Then he skinned them and 
packed the meat on a tree-branch; and when he came home, he told 
the Devil to go after the meat. The Devil went, but could not reach 
the meat, because it was too high up. When he had gone, the boy 
went to find the. noise. The Devil pushed the meat off the branch 
with a pole. Then he wrapped it up and started home, but the pack- 
cord broke. He tied the meat on his back and began to run. Again 
the cord broke, but he fixed it and at last reached home. 

Pigeon-Boy searched for the noise he had heard, and at last he 
came upon his mother, who was lying upon the ground and crying. 
“Why are you lying here?” he asked her. “What are you crying 
for?’’ — ‘“‘Halloo, my son!” she cried when she saw him. Then she 
hugged him. ‘Let’s run away!” she said. “ All right,” answered the 
boy, and they ran away. 

Soon Pigeon-Boy saw an Antelope. His mother cried, “‘O Antelope! 
help us! A Devil is coming after us.’””— “All right,” said Antelope, 
and he picked them up and held them in his cleft hoofs. Soon the 
Devil came up to them. “Have you seen the Pigeons?” he asked. 
“No,” said Antelope. Then the Devil went away. But he came and 
asked again, and then went back to look at the tracks. Then Antelope 
threw the Pigeons as far as he could, and they ran north till they came 
to Mountain-Sheep. “Hurry up!” said Pigeon-Woman. “There’s 
your grandfather there.”” Now the Devil was very close behind them. 
“Mountain-Sheep, help us!” they cried. “All right,’ he answered, 
and put them in his nose. The Devil came up and asked, “Have you 
seen the Pigeons?” — “‘ No,” answered Mountain-Sheep. His nose 
was very sore, but the Devil did not notice it. The Pigeons ran on 
again till they met Wild-Snake. “Help us!’ they cried. “A Devil is 
trying to kill us.’”” Wild-Snake put them in a smoke-sack. Then the 
Devil came up and hunted around for them. Wild-Snake had a rock- 
house with much grease in it; and when the Devil went in to hunt for 
the Pigeons, he threw some fire inside and closed the door. Then he 
opened the sack and let the Pigeons out. “I have killed him,” he 
said. Then he told them they might go home and not be afraid of 
anything else. 

So they both went home. They stroked the dead Pigeon-Girl there, 
and she woke up. She got better, but cried all the time.! 


! Told by Jim Duncan, translated by his grandsons. 
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25- NOWINTC’S ADVENTURES WITH THE BIRD-GIRLS AND THEIR 
PEOPLE 


Néwintc ' was wandering alone about the country.? He thought 
how he would like to have a home, a tepee, and many babies. Then 
he came to a hill where there were plenty of service-berries, and he 
ate some. He spied a Deer, and crouched down behind the bushes. 
He was just going to shoot, when the Deer saw him and cried, ‘‘ Hold 
on! Don’t shoot me, and I'll tell you something.* I saw two girls 
over there swimming in the lake. It is a fine lake, and many people 
swim there. The water is neither cold nor hot, but just right. All 
the girls swim there. It is just over the hill, with a fringe of willows 
all around it. Go and look through the brush, and maybe you will 
see something.” 

So Néwintc went on till he came to the lake. He went close and 
peeped through the willows, and saw two girls in swimming. They 
looked something like birds,—- one yellow, the other green. He 
looked around till he found their dresses, and took them a little dis- 
tance off. Then the girls noticed him, and said to each other, ‘“ Why 
has he taken our dresses?” And they cried, “ Bring our dresses here!” 

Néwintc then came up to them, and said, “ Well, if you like me, 
then I’ll give them to you.” One of the girls said, ‘‘ Why should we 
like you? Give me my dress.’’ —‘‘ We’ll talk about that pretty soon,” 
said Nowintc. Then she said, “‘ Well, I like you,” and N6éwintc gave her 
her dress. The other girl said nothing. Then the girls talked together 
so that Néwintc did not hear. They talked about some fine ear- 
ornaments they had left under their dresses when they undressed. 
They prized the ornaments very much. Néwintc had not seen the 
ear-ornaments; but if he had taken them, the girls would have said 
they liked him very quickly. Then one girl got dressed and put on 
her ear-ornament without Néwintc’s knowledge. The other girl then 
said, ‘* All right, I like you,” and Néwintc gave her her dress. When 
she had put on her ear-ornaments, she told him that if he had taken 
the ornaments, they would have married him, but since he had over- 
looked them, they would not. 

Then Néwintc told them about the service-berry bushes, and they 
all went and ate some, and also some choke-cherries. The girls had 
brought some bread and meat along to eat. Now it was night, and 
Néwintc was sleepy. He said, “Let us sleep here to-night and go 
home to-morrow!’’ — ‘Our home is a long ways off,” said the girls. 
They thought, “ He would like to sleep with us.” So they all lay down 


— the tribal name of the Utes. 
2 In general concept cf. “‘ Natinésthani,”” Washington Matthews, Navaho Legends. 
8 Kroeber, p- 277. 
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to sleep. The two girls tickled and played with Néwintc, and he liked 
it. Now it was midnight. Néwintc was sound asleep, but the girls 
only pretended to sleep. Then they got up and ran away. 

At daylight he woke up and looked around. “Where are my girls?” 
he cried, for he liked them very much. He resolved not to go back, 
but to hunt for them, so he followed their tracks. They led up to the 
top of a hill and then disappeared, just as if the girls had flown away. 
Then Néwintc walked back to the lake again. It was now noon, 
and there were three boys swmming in the lake. 

He lay down in the willows for a while. Now it was afternoon, and 
he went down to the lake-shore. “ Halloo, Néwintc!” cried the boys. 
“What are you doing here ?’’ — “‘Oh!”’ said he, “I came over to take 
a swim.” — ‘Do you swim here?” they said. “We never saw you 
here before.”” — ‘‘ What people have you seen here?” asked Néwintc. 
“Oh! We see everybody here; we’ve seen many girls swim here, 
three or four kinds.” —“‘ What color girls ?”’ asked Nowintc. “Oh! all 
colors,” they replied. ‘‘ We’ve seen black ones, white ones, sometimes 
one a little red, sometimes a little white, sometimes red, sometimes 
yellow and green ones.” —** They are the ones,” said Néwintc. ‘ Where 
are they from? What tepee?”’ — “Oh! their tepee is very far off,” 
said the boys. Then they told him all about the girls. ‘They have 
nice ear-ornaments, — green ones for the green girl, and yellow ones 
for the yellow girl. When they come to swim, they put the ear-or- 
naments under their dresses. Maybe Néwintc will come along, and 
like the girls. If he takes the dress and ornaments, — that’s the best 
way to catch the girls. If he keeps the ornaments, but gives them the 
dresses, then the girls will say, ‘Let’s go home to mother and make 
everyt'ing right!’ Then he will be married.” Then the boys said 
to him, ** You don’t know much! If you do that, then you’ll be mar- 
ried.” Then they said, ‘‘ Maybe you are Néwintc. We think so. You 
took only their dresses. You don’t know much.” — “Yes,” said 
Néwintc, “but where do the girls live?” — “Far to the east,” an- 
swered the boys. “ You go about a hundred miles, and then you come 
to a big mountain. From t! ere you can see another big mountain 
about a hundred miles farther on. You go straight to this mountain, 
and from its top you can see a little house, about fifty miles away. 
Here one of the girls lives.” 

Néwintc thanked the boys and started off. He travelled very fast; 
and when he had gone halfway to the mountain, he rested awhile on 
a high hill. Then he continued on to the mountain, where he slept 
for a night. In the morning he started off for the next mountain; but 
he felt rather tired, and soon sat down for a rest. Then he went on 
a long distance through a river-bottom, and soon he saw two boys 
playing ona little hill. He went up to them. “ Halloo, boys!” he said. 
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“‘Halloo, man!” they answered. ‘Where have you come from?” — 
“Oh, I came along the trail,” he answered. “I don’t know the trails 
about here. Where does this one lead to?’’— “It goes to the big 
mountain a long ways off,” they replied. “ But why are you coming 
this way ?””—“ I am hunting for my girls,” he replied. ‘‘ What girls?” 
they asked. ‘‘ Two of them, — one green and one, yellow.”’ — ‘* What 
kind of ear-ornaments had they ?”’ asked theboys. ‘‘Greenand yellow 
ornaments and dresses,” he said. “ Yes,’”’ answered the boys, “we 
saw them. They are very far off yet, a long distance past the big 
mountain. Maybe you won’t be able to walk there. It is very far.” 

Now the boys had some fine large eagle-feathers with them. ‘What 
do you do with those feathers ?” asked Néwintc. ‘Oh, we just use them 
to fan ourselves when we are tired,” replied the boys. “No,” said 
Néwintc, “‘now tell me the truth.” — “Well,” they answered, “we 
use the feathers to fly.”” —‘‘ How do you use them ?” asked N6winte. 
“We hold some feathers in each hand and cry, ‘Fly, fly!’ and then we 
go.”’ — ‘Let me see them!”’ said Néwintc, and he took the feathers 
in his hands. Then he noticed a veil on each boy’s arm. “‘How do 
you use the veils?” asked he. “We spread them over ourselves, and 
then no one can see us,” they answered. “‘Let me see them also!”’ said 
he, and they gave them to him. Then he spread out his arms with 
the eagle-feathers in his hands, and cried, “Fly, fly!’”’ He rose into 
the air and flew rapidly over the big mountain. He looked behind, 
but the boys could not come after him. Soon he stopped safely in 
front of the house he sought. 

Néwintc then spread the veil over himself and walked around the 
house. In the door sat an old woman, and inside the room an old man. 
In the other room he heard a girl singing. Then he walked slowly in 
the door. He looked at the old couple, but neither of them saw him. 
Then he looked into the other room and saw the green girl cooking 
meat. She put the meat down; and Néwintc ate it all up, for he was 
hungry. Then the girl turned around and saw that the meat was 
gone. She cried, ‘‘Where’s my meat ? Who took it ?”” Then she went 
out to the old woman and said, “‘ Mother, did you eat my meat ?” — 
“No,” her mother answered, “I guess you ate it yourself. Maybe you 
are joking.”’ Then the girl came back into the room. Néwintc took 
off his veil, and the girl saw him. He put his hand over his mouth as 
a signal to be quiet. Then she shut the door and greeted him, saying, 
“How did you come here?” — “Right through the door,” he an- 
swered. “Did n’t my father and mother see you?” —‘‘ No.” —“ Are 
you hungry ?’’— “Yes, very.” — “Well, come here to-night. My 
father is harsh, and maybe he will bother and scold you, but after 
supper he will go to sleep.” Ndéwintc said, “All right!” Then he 
put on the veil and went noiselessly out of the door. He went out a 
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little ways to a hill, where he lay down and slept, for he was very 
tired. 

When he awoke, it was nearly nightfall. Near him he saw some 
people who had not observed him. He crawled up close, and saw a 
man with two girls. The girls, who were all black, said, “We saw a 
man called Néwintc over at the lake far back there.” — “Well,” said 
the man with a conceited air, ‘“‘is he a much better-looking man than 
1?” Then he stood up and posed. “Do you like that man Néwintc?” 
he asked. “No,” they replied, “that Néwintc is a nice man, but do 
you see that green girl over there? She likes him. He caught her and 
the yellow girl at the lake, and now they want him all the time.” 
Then the man said, “‘What’s the reason they don’t like me? Why do 
they like him? What tribe does he belong to? I’m a good man.” 
Then he posed again. But the black girls smiled, and said, “No, 
the girls like Néwintc.” The man said, ‘“‘Why don’t they like me? 
I’m a good man. I’m going down to see them to-night.” 

Now it was nightfall. The old father ate his supper; and then his 
daughter said to him, “You'd better go to sleep, old man; you’re 
pretty old.”” So he went to bed. Now Néwintc came in and sat down, 
and she gave him plenty to eat. Then Néwintc said, ‘“‘ Another fellow 
is coming to sleep with you to-night.” —“‘ What kind of a fellowis he ?”’ 
asked the girl. ‘‘He was with some black girls,” explained Néwintc. 
“Oh,” said the girl, “I don’t like him, and my father and mother 
don’t like him, either.”” Néwintc said, ‘‘Then let him come in.” Soon 
there was a knock at the door. Néwintc put on his veil, and the green 
girl opened the door. “‘Why do you come here?” she asked. “You 
had better go home.” — “Oh, I have come to sleep with you,” said 
the man. “No,” replied she, “I’ll tell my mother.” — “What’s the 
reason you don’t like me?” he asked. “ You’d better go home,” she 
replied. ‘‘Do you like somebody else?” — “No.” —“‘What’s the 
matter with me?” he asked, as he strutted with pride. “I’m a good 
man. Look me over.” — “No,” she said, ‘you are not. You have n’t 
any nice ring. I'll tell my mother if you don’t go home.” — “All 
right,” said he, “I'll go,” and he went. Then the girl made the bed, 
and they spent the night together. She said to him, “Maybe my 
father won’t like you, and will tell all the people around here. They 
are bad people and may kill you.” 

In the morning the green girl got up and got the breakfast for the 
old couple. Then she said to Néwintc, “Come and get your break- 
fast.” The old man looked at him and said, “ What is this man doing 


here ?’’— “I met him a long ways off at the swimming-lake,” replied 
the girl. “‘He took our dresses and gave them back again. That’s the 
reason he comes here to see me.” — “Well,” said the man, “TI’ll 


go out and see my friends about it.” So he went out and told every 
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one he met, “A mancame and slept with my girl. What shall I do?” 
— ‘“Let’s kill him!”’ said all the people, so they told a number of 
boys to go and get him. Then they made a great fire, and put a big 
pot full of water over it. Soon it was boiling. Then they brought up 
Néwintc and held him firmly. They said, “* Now we are going to put 
you in. If you don’t cook, if you live, then you can have the girl.” ! 
Then they all laughed, for they thought he would certainly be boiled. 
But Néwintc thought, ‘“ Maybe I won’t cook; maybe I will cool the 
water like ice.”” So he said, “All right, but put my legs in first. I'll 
boil upwards!’”’ Then several strong men seized him and put him in 
the pot, standing, while all the people laughed. But as soon as his 
feet touched the water, “pssst!”’ It sounded as if a cold object had 
been thrown in. Néwintc walked around in the pot and then jumped 
out. He was not hurt. All the other people were much frightened, 
and started to run, but Néwintc caught one young man. He was 
quite angry. “Now it is your turn,” said he, and he threw him in 
the pot and held him in. In a few minutes he was entirely cooked. 
Then Néwintc walked back to the green girl. 

Now all the people were greatly afraid of him. They talked to 
each other, saying, “‘What tribe can he belong to?” —‘‘And how 
can we kill him?’’— “Let us make an iron fork with many sharp 
points. Then we will tell him, ‘If you can run into this fork, and not 
be hurt, then you can have the girl.’’’ This they did, and told Né- 
wintc. “All right,” said he, “I’ll do it first, but one of you must do 
it after me.’”’ They agreed. Now Néwintc thought, ‘“ Maybe I will 
break the iron; maybe it won’t hurt me.” So they made a great iron 
fork. Néwintc ran full into it, but the points all broke. They would 
not hurt him. “Now fix it up the same way,” he said, and they did 
so. “Now you run,” said Néwintc to a young man. He did so, and 
the iron points ran clear through him. 

Now the people were greatly afraid of him, and wondered, “How 
can we get rid of him?” So they took him toa great forest of timber. 
“Can you chop all this timber?” they said. “Yes,” he answered. 
Then they gave him an axe and put him to work. “When you chop 
it all,” said they, “you can have the girl.’”” He worked hard all day, but 
cleared only a little ground. At nightfall they said, “‘Well, Néwintc, 
go home now, and chop some more to-morrow.”” So Néwintc went 
home and had supper with the green girl. Then he sharpened his axe 
and went to bed. But soon he got up, took his axe, and went to the 
forest. He felled each tree at one stroke, and by morning all the 
timber was down. Then he came back home. Next morning the 
people saw what had happened, and then they were even more afraid 
of him. “We can’t beat this fellow Néwintc,” they said. “What 
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tribe can he belong to?” And the green girl said, ‘No! You can’t 
beat anything he does. If you try to, many of you may be killed.” 
So Néwintc lived with the green girl many days. Soon there was a 
girl born to them. 

Now Néwintc wanted to go and see the yellow girl. He put on his 
veil and took the eagle-feathers in his hands, and soon he was at her 
home, many miles away. She also had a father and mother. Néwintc 
slipped past them into the house where the yellow girl was. Then 
he took off the veil. The yellow girl laughed, and said, “Where did 
you come from? Did you come to see your girl?” —“‘Yes,” he re- 
plied. ‘“‘Then you like me?” —“Yes.” Then she said, “But maybe 
my father and mother will not like you. Maybe they will tell all the 
people around here, and they will kill you. They will kill anybody 
here.” 

In the morning the yellow girl got breakfast for the family. Then 
her father said to Néwintc, “Well, Néwintc, do you want my girl? 
We will go out and see all the people, and fix it up.”’ So they went 
out together. The people thought, ‘How can we get rid of him?” 
Then they decided to heat a pot of water and put him in. “If you 
are not hurt,” said they, ‘‘then you can have the girl.”” They thought 
it would certainly kill him, but Néwintc was not afraid. He knew 
now that the hot water would not hurt him; so he said, “If I am not 
hurt, one of you must jump in after me.” — ‘All right,” said they, 
and they laughed. Then they put him in, feet first, but he jumped 
out unharmed. “‘Now you try that,” said he, as he threw another 
man in. Then he came back to the yellow girl. “Were n’t you afraid 
you would be cooked ?”’ she asked. ‘‘They are pretty bad people.” 
Then they spent the night together. 

Now the people were very much afraid of him, but they disliked 
to give him the girl. So they led him to a tall pole, and said, “Now, 
Néwintc, if you can climb to the top of this pole, you can have the 
girl.’’ — “Very well,”’ said N6éwintc, and he climbed it. ‘““Now you 
do it,” said he. “Who can beat me?” But all who tried it fell off. 
They could not beat Néwintc. But they thought they must somehow 
get rid of him. ‘‘Let us make him walk a rope,” said they. So they 
stretched a long rope between two rocks. ‘‘ You must walk that rope,” 
they said. “If you fall off, you cannot have the girl.”” But Néwintc 
walked easily over the rope. He could not fall off. Then he said to 
the others, ‘‘Now you walk that.” Two other men then tried it, 
but they fell off and broke their backs. “‘What can we do now ?”’ they 
said. “‘He is a very clever man.” Then they all went to the girl’s 
father. “Let him have the girl,” he said, and so Néwintc married 
the yellow girl. 

Soon his father-in-law said, “Well, Néwintc, go hunt deer and 
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buffalo. You’d better ride the mule.”’ But the yellow girl heard what 
her father said, and she went to Néwintc. “‘That’s a pretty bad 
mule,” she said; ‘‘but just say to him, ‘Don’t hurt me; I’ll give you 
something good to eat. But kill that old man.’ Then let him feed on 
good grass while you hunt.” 

So Néwintc rode the mule off. When they came to a good pasturage, 
he got off and said to the mule, ‘“‘ Mule, look here! Don’t kill me; I 
give you good feed. But kill that old man who starves and beats you.” 
Then he went out and killed a deer. He packed it on the mule’s back 
and came home. When he got home, all the people were standing 
around. They were surprised to see him, and said, ‘‘ What’s the reason 
the mule did n’t kill him?’’ Néwintc unpacked the meat and took 
it into the house, and the yellow girl cooked it. 

Then the father said to one of the men, “‘ Put the mule in the corral 
and whip him.”’ So one of the men took him in. He hit him on the 
head, and said, “Why did n’t you kill him ?” but the mule only shook 
his head. Then the man beat him. This maddened the mule so that 
he bit the man in the neck and carried him to the river. Then he 
dropped him in and came back. Now the yellow girl said to Néwintc, 
“That’s a bad mule. You’d better go out and feed him.”” So Né- 
wintc went and inquired about the mule. Another man came into 
the corral, asked the mule about the first man, and began to beat 
him. Then the mule grabbed him by the neck, and dropped him in 
the river. 

Then the people said, ‘“‘We’d better kill that mule. He has killed 
two men.” The yellow girl heard this, and said to Néwintc, “They 
are going to kill the mule to-morrow. Let’s run awayon him!” So at 
night Néwintc went to the mule and said, “‘The people are going to 
kill you. We two will ride you away, and you must go fast.”” Then 
Né6wintc packed up some food, paints, and all the girl’s things. They 
got on the mule and started off, and loped all night at a good pace. 

When the yellow girl’s father arose, the sun was up high. “Why 
don’t you get up and get breakfast ?” he called. But the yellow girl 
was gone. Then he woke his wife, and told all the people. He went 
over to the corral, and found the mule gone also. He told all the 
people, “‘ My girl has run away with Néwintc. Let’s kill them both!” 

Now, the mule kept on going, and at last they came to a very wide 
river and swam across. They saw the people close behind them; so 
Néwintc said to the mule, “We'll stop here and fight. We’ll kill 
them all.”’ So they jumped off. Five of the people swam across after 
them, and found the trail and followed it. Then the mule rushed at 
them. He was very angry. He bit and kicked them until all 
were dead, and Néwintc captured all the horses. They were of all 
colors, — bay, yellow, black, white, and roan. Now he had five 
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horses and one mule. The yellow girl said to him, “‘These horses can 
ride a long ways.” He asked, ‘“‘ They won’t balk, fight, bite, or kick ?” 
— “No,” said the girl, “they are all right.””’, Then Néwintc said to the 
mule, ‘Well, you are all right, too.” Then they set out again with 
the mule and horses. After many camps, twenty days, they came to 
Néwintc’s house, and settled there. Soon they had children, — two 
boys and a girl. Soon the boys were grown and able to ride horses. 

The green girl’s daughter was grown also. She asked her mother 
one day, ‘“‘ Who is my father? I don’t know him. How was I born?” 
— “Your father is far away at the other side of the swimming-lake. 
His name is Néwintc,” the mother replied. ‘Let us go to see him!” 
said the daughter; so they set out. Now, Néwintc told his boys, 
“Over there is a nice lake where we used to swim. It is a little hot 
and a little cold.” — “‘Let’s go to see it!” said the boys; so they went. 
They undressed and went in to swim. Now, the green girl and her 
daughter came up to the lake. The boys saw them, and said, “Let’s 
go and speak to them!”’ so they dressed and went up to them. The 
green girl saw that the boys were all yellow. One of the boys had his 
sister's ear-ornament which belonged to the yellow girl. The green 
girl recognized it, and she said, “‘Who are your father and mother?” 
— “Our mother is Yellow-Girl, and our father’s name is Néwintc,” 
answered one of the boys. “‘Now I know you,” said the green girl. 
“Girl, these are your brothers. These are Néwintc’s boys. How many 
of youare there ?”” —‘‘ Three,” the boysanswered. “One girlat home.” 
— “T will go and see my father,” said the green girl’s daughter. Then 
she and the boys went to Néwintc’s house, but the green girl went 
back to her home. They came up to the house, and the yellow girl’s 
daughter saw them coming. “My brothers are coming,” she said, 
“and one green girl with them.” Her mother said, “That must be 
my friend’s girl.’’ When they came up, she said, ‘‘Why did n’t your 
mother come too?’’ — “She went back to her father and mother,” 
replied the girl, “for they are old.” Then they welcomed her into 
the home. Soon Néwintc returned from the hunt and greeted his 
daughter. 

The green girl’s daughter stayed with Néwintc for a year. Then 
another Ute came to woo her. She asked Néwintc how he liked him, 
so Néwintc talked to him. “Have you a father and mother?” he 
asked. “Have you many relations?”’— ‘‘Yes,” answered the boy. 
“Many over there.”” Then Néwintc questioned him further. “You 
are a good fellow? Never get angry? Know everything? Got a father 
and mother, uncles, aunts, brothers, sisters, cousins, grandfathers, 
grandmothers, all relatives? Are you a good worker and good hunter, 
— deer, buffalo, everything? You are an honest man?” — “Yes,” 
replied the boy. Then Néwintc asked all his family what they thought 
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of him. “Yes, he’s all right,”’ they all said. Then he told the boy, “All 
right. You are married now. Don’t whip your wife, and don’t hurt 
her. Hunt all the time and be honest.” 

One day he said to N6éwintc, ‘‘ We will go to see my mother-in-law.” 
Néwintc said, ‘“‘Take along the mule to pack, but leave him outside 
the village, where there is good grass.”” So they packed the mule and 
set out on horseback. ‘‘Go along fast,” they said to the mule. For 
fifty days they travelled, and at last they came to the town. Then 
young Néwintc said to the mule, ‘Stay here and watch the horses, 
for maybe the men here would kill you. Listen tome!” Then he hung 
the saddles on a tree, and said to the mule, ‘“‘Watch these saddles.” 
Then they walked over to the house. ‘‘This is my mother’s house,” 
said the girl. Her mother saw her, and cried, “ Halloo, my girl! have 
you come home?” And her grandfather said, ‘‘What man is this?” 
— “Oh, he’s my husband; he’s a good man. Where’s my grand- 
mother ?—Halloo, grandmother! This is my husband. He’s a nice 
man.” — ‘What kind of a man have you for a husband ?”’ said her 
grandfather. “Oh, he’s a Ute, Néwintc, just the same as my father.” 
— ‘Where has your father gone? Where’s his home? Did you see 
a mule over there? Where is he?” asked her grandfather, who had 
heard of the mule from the yellow girl’s people. ‘‘ No, I never saw any 
mule,” she answered. 

Then the young man went to work. “You know how to work 
corn?” asked the grandfather. ‘‘Yes.’’ The old man watched how 
he worked. He worked well, making straight rows, and letting the 
water flow in between. “My father does this way,” he said. 

Now all the people were evil. They said, ‘“‘What kind of a fellow 
is this? What tribe? Let’s kill him!’ — ‘‘ No,” said the old man, “he’s 
a good worker.” — “ This old man says ‘no,’”’ said the people. “Let’s 
take him tosome other town!” So they took him to Yellow-Girl’s town. 
“Let’s go see Yellow-Girl’s father!”’ they said, and so they went to see 
him. “What tribe do you belong to?” asked the old man. “Are you 
a Néwintc? Where did you come from ?”’—“‘Oh, far back this way.” 
— “Do you mean north, west? Did you see Néwintc and Yellow- 
Girl? Another Néwintc stole my girl, and we don’t know where he 
went. She took along all her things, and a mule ran away with them. 
I think my girl talked tothat mule. She told him something, and that’s 
the reason he went. We were angry, and some people went after him. 
But he crossed the river and killed five men. Do you know where he 
lives ?”’ the old man asked. “Has he got many people over there ?”’ — 
“Yes,” said the young man. “He lives far off this way. You can’t 
kill all his people.” — “Well, I’ll go after him,” said the man. “I 
will hunt my girl. All the tribe will go next month, and we will kill 
him and the mule. You'd better come along with us and show the 
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way.” — “No,” said Néwintc. “I'll stay and work.” — “I want an- 
other man to go with me,” said the yellow man. “We will kill him 
with gunsand arrows. Wewill fight all the N6éwintc people over there.” 
— ‘All right,” said the young man, and he went back to the green 
girl’s town. The yellow man said, “How shall we try to kill him?” 
but the other people said, ‘No, this Néwintc is Green-Girl’s hus- 
band.”” And his grandfather said, “No, I like him. He’s a good 
worker. I’ll go and see Green-Girl’s father.” They talked a long 
time. ‘‘How do you like this man?” asked Green-Man. “What kind 
of a man is he ?’’— “Oh, we want to try to kill him, for we are angry 
with him. Old Néwintc stole my girl and mule. We went after him, 
and he killed five men at the crossing, so we are going to hunt him.” 
— “Well, this boy isall right,’ said Green-Man. “ He’sa good worker, 
a good young fellow. I think you can’t kill a good man. If you do 
kill a good man, then his friends will be angry and kill all your people. 
Then you lose everything. That’s very foolish.” But Yellow-Man 
only said, ‘All right. I’ll go after my girl and my mule. We start in 
about a month.”’ 

Young Néwintc heard all they said. After a few days he went out 
to see the mule and horses. He hid some good dry buffalo-meat there 
and talked to the mule. “‘That Yellow-Man is angry. Next month 
he is going to kill you and Néwintc. Pretty soon I’ll come here again, 
and then we’ll go and tell Néwintc that another tribe is coming to 
fight. You had better wait here and watch the horses, for there is 
nice grass and feed here.’’ Then he went back. He took some of the 
dry buffalo-meat with him, and gave it to the women. His wife gave 
some to the old couple. The old man tasted it, and said it was good. 
“T brought it all the way from my father’s,” said the girl. ‘“ We call it 
buffalo-meat.’’-—“‘Is that so ?’’— “ Yes, all people eat it over there.” 

Very soon Yellow-Man started with all his tribe. Then young N6- 
wintc said to his wife, ‘‘ We'll go and see your father, for he must fight 
pretty soon. We will tell your grandfather.”’ But the girl said, “No, 
we won’t tell the old man. We’ll run away.”” So Néwintc went to the 
mule and put his saddle on. ‘Well, mule,” said he, “let’s go home 
fast!” The old mule was now quite fat, but he jumped and kicked. 
Néwintc packed the mule and saddled the horses, and they went home 
fast. 

Young Néwintc said to old Néwintc, “‘ Well, Néwintc, this Yellow- 
Man is coming very soon. He will fight and kill everybody, — the 
mule and all the people, — for he has guns, arrows, tomahawks, and 
other weapons.” But old Néwintc said, ‘“Oh, we don’t care! We’ve 
got plenty of men. You’d better take another horse and ride around 
and tell all the Néwintc people. Get arrows, guns, and all weapons.” 
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So young Néwintc took a horse and rode all around. He saw all the 
Néwintc people, all the Ute chiefs, and told everybody the bad news, 
All the Utes gathered around. “ Yellow-Man is angry,” he told them, 
“‘Néwintc stole his girl and his mule. You must all fight. Fix your 
guns, arrows, and everything.’’—‘‘Let’s fight!” they said, and they 
all came over. They all got arrows, service-berry sticks, stone clubs, 
and all their weapons, and fixed them up. 

They watched for Yellow-Man’s band every day, and at last they 
saw them coming. The next day they arrived, and they came close 
to the house where all the Néwintc people were ready. The war chief 
had a white horse, and he rode out in front and talked to Yellow-Man. 
“What are you going to do? Fight?”—‘“‘Yes,” said Yellow-Man. 
“All right,” said the war chief. “Fight! We like it!”” Then all the 
Né6wintc people began to fight. The war chief hit the yellow people 
with his tomahawk. Young Néwintc rode a horse, while old Néwintc 
had the mule. He said to him, “Let’s kill all those people! Ride into 
them and knock them down. Arrows and spears won’t hurt you.” 
Then he rode the mule fast and whipped him hard. All the yellow 
people shot at them; but the mule knocked them down, and Néwintc 
hit them with his tomahawk. Then all the Néwintc men went home 
to dinner. 

After dinner they fought again till sundown. The mule kept going, 
and arrows and weapons could not hurt him. Many of Yellow-Man’s 
people were dead, and they were forced back to stay for the night. 
Then the war chief said, “‘Come on! Let’s fight some more! Would 
you like some more fighting? All right! We’ll fight some more in the 
morning!” 

They began to fight again in the morning. Almost all the yellow 
men were killed, and the Néwintc people surrounded them and closed 
in. They stopped shooting when Néwintc came close on the mule. 
He talked to Yellow-Man. “Well, do you want to fight some more ?” 
— “No,” said Yellow-Man, “‘ we want no more fighting. You are 
my girl’s husband; you are my son-in-law. All right. I’m not angry.” 
Then he saw the mule. ‘Nice mule,” he said. “‘ You’re all right. We 
won’t be angry any more. We will fight no more. I will go and see 
my girl, and then I ’ll go home.” 

Né6wintc said, ‘Well, your people must not fight us any more. We 
must be friends with everybody.”’ Then he said, “I went to see 
Green-Girl’s people, to see her father. I saw bad men there. They 
tried to kill me, but they don’t know how to kill any one. They can’t 
hurt anybody, but they are very bad men. Maybe he would like to 
fight! We could whip him surely. I am angry at him, because he tried 
to cook and stick me. I made him stop, and he will never do that again. 
After that I went to see your people, and you tried to kill me in the 
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same way. You tried to cook me! You tried to make the mule kill 
me; but he ran away, for he does not like you. You told the mule to 
kill people, and that’s the reason he is bad. He would n’t do it him- 
self; this mule would not hurt anybody. If you stop doing everything 
that’s bad, there will be no more trouble. Next time the mule may 
kill all your people.” The Yellow-Man said, “‘ Yes, I hear. I will go 
and see my girl. I will tell all my people to go home, and I will go 
after I see my girl.” - 

Then Yellow-Man went to see his daughter. The mule watched 
him closely, and went behind him and laid his ears back. Yellow-Man 
was frightened; but Néwintc told the mule, ‘‘ You must not hurt him.” 
—‘“Halloo, girl!” said Yellow-Man. “Halloo, father! These are 
your grandchildren, — one girl and two boys.” They all shook hands 
and kissed each other. Then she cooked some buffalo-beef, and gave 
her father some to eat. ‘‘That is nice eating,” said he, “but I must 
go home pretty soon.” 

The next day the two boys went out hunting. They shot buffalo, 
deer, elk, and mountain-sheep, and brought the meat home. Then 
they dried and pounded it, and packed it in parfléches. They made 
blankets out of the buffalo-hides and packed all on a horse. Yellow- 
Man took it along. “Well, you must come and see me some time,” 
he said. “All right,” said they, and he went home. He left the mule 
behind. ‘All right,” he said, “you can have this mule;” for he was 
afraid of it. 

It wasa long ways to Yellow-Man’s home. He found only the women 
and children left, and they were all crying, for nearly all the men had 
been killed. 

Soon afterward young Néwintc went hunting. He shot many ani- 


mals, and dried and pounded the meat to make tc® qu’qqwanti. ~ 


Then he packed the meat and went with his wife to see the green 
people. He left the mule at home. It was a long journey. The green 
men asked him what the yellow men did. “We talked to the yellow 
men,” they said. “We said, ‘You can’t kill good men. Maybe they 
will kill all your people.’” Néwintc told them, “We saw the yellow 
men back there. They fought with the Néwintc people. They had ar- 
rows, bows, and tomahawks; but Néwintc beat the yellow men and 
killed over half of them. Then they surrounded them, and Néwintc 
said, ‘We will fight each other no more.’ That is all. Maybe Yellow- 
Man will come over here to see you, and tell you all about it.” Green- 
Man said, “All right. Go and work now. Your crops are all right.” 
Then the girl brought out the sacks of meat, and gave her grand- 
father some. “This is buffalo-meat,” she said. This is deer-meat, 
this elk-meat, this antelope-meat.”’ He tasted all. ‘‘That’s all right,” 
he said. “It is nice meat. I am not hungry any more.” 
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Then Yellow-Man came over. The girl saw him coming, and said, 
“Tt looks as if Yellow-Man is coming.” He came into the house and 
saw Green-Man. “Halloo, my friend!” said he. “All right, sit down, 
and tell me everything you have been doing.” — “All right. I’m 
tired. I’ve been a long ways about two moons ago. We are tired of 
war, tired of fighting. We had a big fight, and we are very tired. No- 
body hurt me. All the others are dead or hurt, and I alone am not 
injured. One man fought us all. We thought we killed most of them, 
for we shot many times and saw many fall. After that I quit. A war 
chief told me to stop. ‘You must fight no more,’ he said. ‘We will not 
fight you any more; let’s all make friends and have no more fighting; 
then any one can visit any one else anywhere!’ — ‘All right,’ I said, 
and so I came to tell you. I went to see my girl over there. I have 
three grandchildren, — two boys and a girl. I got everything I 
wanted there, good meat, — buffalo, deer, elk, and antelope. I began 
to fight with many of my people, my friends. We thought we would 
beat them the next day, but many ran away and only a few were 
left. I gave Néwintc my mule. He has it now, and he has my girl 
too. He said, ‘Let’s have no more fighting. Let’s have everything 
quiet and every one friends.’ — ‘All right,’ and I came home 
alone.” 

Soon Green-Man went over to see Yellow-Man’s people. “Well, 
how many came back?” he asked Yellow-Man. “Oh, most of them 
ran away from the fight. They were afraid. I thought they were 
all lost, for the women told me they were all killed, a thousand 
dead.” 

Yellow-Girl’s boys went hunting one day. They packed the mule 
with the meat, and started with Yellow-Girl to see her father. Né6- 
wintc stayed at home. ‘“‘ You’d better take that mule,” he said to the 
boys. ‘Leave him outside of the town, for there is good feed there. 
Maybe the yellow men won’t like him.’”’ They journeyed along slowly, 
and left the mule in some good grass outside the town. Then they 
saw Yellow-Man. “Halloo, father!” — “Halloo, girl!’’ They shook 
hands. “ Halloo, my grandchildren!” and he kissed them. “Did you 
bring some buffalo-meat ?’’ — “ Yes.” — “‘That’s what I like, — all 
kinds of meat. It tastes nice; I like it. Isn’t- Néwintc coming?” — 
““No, he is staying home to work.” — ‘‘Why does n’t he come over? 
We will counsel what he said. You’d better come over.” 

The yellow man told all the people to come over to a big talk, and 
they all came to the council-house. Yellow-Girl and the boys came 
in afterward and sat down in the middle. Then Yellow-Man spoke. 
‘All my people! These are my grandchildren,— Néwintc’s children. 
He is everybody’s friend.” Then all shook hands. ‘We must all be 
friends now. We must not kill each other, and everything must be 
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quiet. Hereafter any one may visit any one else in safety, and any 
tribe may marry with any other tribe.” ! 


26. COYOTE AND HIS SON 
A Myth of Culture Origins 

Coyote came to a circular lake.* It was very deep, and many men 
were diving and swimming there. He walked around the lake and 
watched them, and presently he met a friend who was very poor. His 
clothes were ragged. “‘What do you call that thing?” asked Coyote, 
pointing to his hat. “That is my q4tcayupi,” answered his friend. 
“Let us look around the lake a little bit!” suggested Coyote. “You’d 
better use my hat,” said his friend, “and go and see Yellow-Hat * 
swim.” — “All right,” said Coyote. ‘‘Let me use your hat and leg- 
gings; I’ll go and see the Indian boys swim.” — “All right,” said 
his friend, “I’ll give them to you.” Coyote put on the worn-out hat 
and leggings, and went close to the lake. 

Many men were swimming in the lake, — Indians, Mexicans, and 
white men. Odqatcayupi was there with his yellow hat and white 
whiskers. They had taken off all their clothes and were diving. Coyote 
looked very poor. Yellow-Hat said to him, “Poor fellow, why don’t 
you swim?” and then he swam and dove. Coyote said nothing, but 
whistled. He thought, ‘“‘Why does he talk to me like that?” All the 
men dove to the bottom, and Yellow-Hat said, “I’ll try that too.” 
He seized a rock and sank to the bottom with it. They all watched 
him, but he did not come up. ‘‘What’s the matter?” they thought, 
and they dove down after him, but could not find him. Coyote sat 
on the bank and whistled. Soon all the men came up to him. “We 
will give you a girl,” they said, “or anything you want, if you will 
bring him up.” 

So Coyote took off his old clothes, dove down to the bottom, and 
found the man. Then he came up, and said he had found the man, 
but could not lift him. “‘ We will get a rope, a long rope, a lariat,” they 
said. ‘“‘We’ll give you a nice girl and good clothes if you will tie this 
rope on him.’’ Coyote went down and tied the rope to the man. Then 
all the men pulled so hard that the rope broke. Then they brought 
four or five ropes. ‘You had better tie all of them on,” they said. 
“We'll surely give you the girl and things.”” Coyote went down and 
tied the ropes all over the man. All the men pulled again, but could 
not lift him. “Go get a mule,” they said, but the mule did not help. 
They all wondered why they could not pull Yellow-Hat out. Then 
they thought they might be able to pull him out with Coyote’s help. 


1 Told by John Duncan. 
* In general concept cf. Matthews, /. c., Nafinesthani.” 
O&qatcayupii. 
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“Come on, help us lift!”’ they said. “We'll give you a nice girl or 
anything you want.” So Coyote took hold of the rope. They all 
pulled together, and at last pulled Yellow-Hat out. ‘What shall we 
do now ?”’ they said; and a white man said, “‘ Maybe he is not dead. 
Maybe we can wake him up.” —‘“‘Are you a good doctor?” they 
asked Coyote. “If you make him well, we will give you all you want.” 

Coyote thought Yellow-Hat would certainly get up; so he went 
to him, kicked him, and said, “My friend, get up!’ — “I’m very 
sleepy,” said Yellow-Hat. “I’m tired of swimming, and sleepy.” — 
“But you must wake up now.’”’— “Why do you wake me? I’m 
sleepy.” — “‘We thought you were dead,” said Coyote. ‘No, I’m 
only sleepy,”’ answered Yellow-Hat. “All right. We woke you up,” 
said Coyote. Then another man said, “‘ Yes, he’s a good doctor; he 
woke you up;”’ and all the people said to Yellow-Hat, “That good 
man pulled you up. We could n’t, but he woke you up.” — “I’m 
sleepy,” replied Yellow-Hat. ‘‘We thought you were drowned and 
dead,” they said. ‘‘What shall we do for this poor man? Let’s give 
him a girl!” 

Coyote swam around the lake. Some of the people went home; but 
the rest said to Yellow-Hat, “‘ This poor man pulled you out and woke 
you up. Give him your girl.” — ‘“‘ No, I got up myself,’’ said Yellow- 
Hat; “I’m sleepy.” At last he agreed to take Coyote to see the girl. 
“ All right,” said Coyote, “but wait till I go to my house to see my 
folks.’’ — “All right, poor man!”’ they said. 

Coyote went home. He took off his old clothes and put good ones 
on, and then he returned to Yellow-Hat. “‘Let’s see my girl!”’ he said. 
“Ts that you?” Yellow-Hat asked. “‘Yes.’’ The people looked him 
over. ‘“‘Where did he get these nice clothes? What tribe does he 
belong to?” they asked. Then he went with Yellow-Hat to see his 
daughter. She looked him over, for he was a nice-looking fellow. 
“T’ll give you this man,”’ said Yellow-Hat. ‘He rescued me. Do you 
like him ?’’—“‘ Yes, I like him very much,” answered the girl. Yellow- 
Hat then asked him, ‘“‘ What tribe do you belong to? Are youa Ute?” 
— “Yes, I’m a Néwintc,” replied Coyote. “I'll give you a nice shirt 
and good clothes,” said Yellow-Hat. Then he looked at Coyote’s 
clothes, and saw that they were very good. ‘‘ Where did you get those 
clothes ?”’ he asked. ‘They are my own,” said Coyote. “I don’t like 
your dress, but I do like the girl.’ Then he went up to her and asked 
her, “Do you like me?” — “Yes,”’ said she. “‘Well, I'll take you 
home, then.’”’ — “All right,”’ said Yellow-Hat, for he did not know 
it was Coyote. So they were married. The people said, ‘Why did 
that nice girl marry that poor man ?’’ Now Coyote went to his home 
again, and put on his best blue clothes. The girl saw him coming back 
a long ways off, and she thought he was some other man; but when 
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he came close, she recognized him. ‘“ Where did he get that nice new 
suit ?’’ she thought. 

The other men thought to themselves, ‘“‘What’s the reason that 
girl doesn’t like me? I’ve got a nice race-horse!” One of them had 
a sorrel-horse which had beaten all the others often. He met Coyote, 
and said, ‘‘ Néwintc! You can’t beat my horse, poor man!’ — “Yes, 
I’ll beat you surely,” said Coyote. “I can beat you badly.” — “Go 
get your horse,” said the man. “We'll race to-morrow.” 

Coyote went home, and met an Antelope. “I am going to race 
somebody,” he said. Then he changed the Antelope into a little horse, 
and next day he led him to town. He went to Yellow-Hat, and said, 
“Yellow-Hat, lend me some gold money.” Then Yellow-Hat gave 
him a hatful of gold, and soon he met the white man. “‘Have you got 
money, poor man?” he asked Coyote. “All kinds,” he replied, and 
put the hat down. Now the man was afraid,and thought, “He is rich. 
What tribe does he belong to?’’ —“‘ Now, all you good men,”’ said 
Coyote, ‘“‘bet your money. You can beat me.” All the white men bet. 
“Shall we run a mile?” asked the white man. “No, my horse can’t 
run that far; make it five hundred yards.”’ They raced, and Coyote 
won by a short distance. Then the man said, “ Néwintc, your horse 
can’t runa mile. He will surely give out.’’ — “All right,” said Coyote, 
and they raced again. The Antelope horse beat the other twice as 
far. Coyote laughed, and said, “I beat you.’”’ He took the money, and 
the white man was much ashamed. 

One day Coyote’s brother-in-law said to him, “There will be a big 
fight soon. Many Sioux are coming.” — “All right,” said Coyote. “I 
will see the fight.” All the Utes rode out to fight on fine horses; but 
Coyote put on his old clothes and walked out to watch the fight. He 
carried only a stick. The Utes said to him, “‘ You’d better go home. 
The Sioux will kill you.’’— “Oh, I’ll go and see you fight,” he re- 
plied, and he lay down on a hill till sundown and watched the fight. 
Then he walked home in the mud. The warriors said to him, “What 
are you doing here? Why don’t you stay at home, poor man?” Co- 
yote went home, changed his clothes, and slept with his wife. His 
brother-in-law said to her, ‘We saw a poor man over there at the 
fight, who walked in the mud. We don’t know what tribe he belongs 
to. In the morning we will fight again.”” In the morning Coyote put 
on his old clothes and started out again. The warriors met him in the 
road. “What are you doing here?” they asked. “You have n’t any 
horse.’’ Coyote lay down on the hill all day, and when he came home 
at night the warriors jeered him again. “What tribe do you belong 
to, poor man? Are you Yellow-Hat’s girl’s husband?” 

Now Coyote was rather angry. Early in the morning he got his 
white Antelope horse, and said to him, “I want to fight with that man, 
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because he talked sarcastically to me.’’ Then he rode over to the 
Sioux camp. “ My friends,” he said, “we will fight with my brothers- 
in-law, you and I.” —“‘All right,” said they, so Coyote fought with 
the Sioux. The Antelope horse was so fast that no one could hit him. 
He ran into the Utes and knocked them down. Coyote fought all day 
and killed many, and the Sioux told him to come back the next day. 

Then he went home, put on his good clothes, and sat down. Soon 
his wife and her brothers came in, and Yellow-Hat came over to talk 
about the fight. Coyote listened, but said little. His brothers-in-law 
said, ‘‘We saw a big man with a tomahawk on a fine white horse. His 
horse was so fast that we could n’t hit him, but he rode easily and 
knocked every one down.” Coyote said, “Is that so?” — “You 
could n’t catch him, Néwintc,”’ his brother-in-law said. ‘‘ Yes, I could,” 
answered Coyote, and the next morning he went back again. He 
painted the horse to disguise himself, and joined the Sioux. “Let him 
fight some more,”’ said the chief, and they rode up to the Utes. 
Coyote rode second, behind the war chief. He had a tomahawk, and 
arrows of eagle-feathers, and he shot many Utes. They fought till 
sundown, and were not hurt. “‘ What kind of a man is that ?”’ said the 
Utes. “He’s a good medicine-man, with a good horse. What’s the 
reason we can’t hit that spotted horse ?”’ 

At night Coyote rode back. He turned loose the Antelope horse, 
went home, and changed his clothes. His brothers-in-law came over 
again. Both of them were hurt. “We saw another fine man on a 
spotted horse,”’ they said. ‘‘He was a big war chief and hit every- 
body.” — ‘Let me see the arrows that hit you,” said Coyote. They 
were his arrows. “They are all one kind of arrow,” he said; and all 
the Utes wondered, “Why are all the arrows of one kind? He is no 
Sioux! Weneversaw that horse before.” —‘‘Oh, maybe he came after 
the others. Maybe he’s a war chief from another tribe,’’ said Coyote. 
Many of the Utes were hurt. “Pull these arrows out!” they said to 
Coyote; “maybe you can fix them.”’—“‘I may kill you in pulling them 
out,”’ he said. “Oh, you can get them out all right,”’ they said. So 
Coyote pulled his arrows out. Some came out all right, but some did 
not; some were in tight, and some broken off inside. Many men were 
dead. He pulled out about a hundred artows. The Utes were very 
angry at the Sioux, and wondered, “‘What’s the reason we could n’t 
kill that war chief ?’”’—“ Do you know him ?” they asked Coyote. — 
“No.” —“ Well, we’ll kill him the next time we fight.” 

“‘Let’s hunt buffalo!” all the men said one day, and started off. 
Coyote put on his old clothes and started with them. But they laughed 
at him, and said, ‘What are you doing, poor man? You have no 
horse. You’d better go home.” 

Then they rode off and killed two buffalo; and when Coyote came 
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up, they threw the entrails and excrement at him. He hurried home 
and changed his clothes, saw his wife,and sat down. Soon his brothers- 
in-law came in. ‘We shot two buffalo,” they said, ‘and threw the 
entrails and excrement to a poor man there.’”’ —‘‘Is that so?”’ said 
his sister, and Coyote laughed. ‘‘We go again to-morrow,” the 
brothers said. Coyote said, ‘“‘Why don’t you kill many buffalo? All 


you people killed only two!” In the morning they started out again. 


The other men rode horses, while Coyote walked in his rags. “Why 
are you coming? You’d better lie down; the buffalo will kill you,” 
they jeered. Then they rode off and killed three buffalo, and threw 
the entrails and excrement to Coyote. “Why don’t all you people kill 
more than three?” he said. “Maybe I could kill ten!” — “You 
can’t kill anything!’””— “You'll see soon; I’ll laugh at you soon. 
I can surely beat you; I can kill more than that.”— “No, you 

rman! You have no horse. You have to walk.’’ — “ Yes, I can, 
surely.”” Then he ran home, changed his clothes, and saw his wife. 
Soon his brothers came over with a big piece of buffalo-meat. “Why 
don’t you kill more beef?” the girl asked. “Oh, the buffalo ran too 
fast. We saw a poor man over there, and we threw him the entrails 
and excrement. He said he could kill more than we, and we laughed.” 
— “Is that so?” said Coyote. “Maybe if I had a horse, I could kill 
more than that. — Get a pack-horse,” he told his wife, “and I will 
go and hunt.” 

Next day he started out with two pack-horses. ‘What are you go- 
ing to do with these pack-horses ?”’ laughed his brothers. “They can’t 
run, and you won’t kill anything.” —‘‘ Yes, I’ll surely kill them,” 
replied Coyote, and he rode quickly to his old home and got the Ante- 
lope. He changed it into a bay-horse, and made some good arrows. 
Then he set out with the two pack-horses, and found plenty of buf- 
falo. He chased them on his Antelope horse, and killed five —four 
bulls and a cow — with five arrows. Then he changed the Antelope 
back, and turned him loose. He skinned the buffalo, and packed the 
meat on the horses, and soon the rest of the men came up. They had 
all killed only two. Coyote laughed. “‘What’s the reason you can’t 
kill the buffalo?” he said. “You don’t know how. Look here! only 
one shot each.” Then he led the pack-horses home, while the others 
wondered, ‘‘ What tribe does he belong to? He’s a good shot, and must 
have a good horse.” His wife asked him, “How did you kill these, 
on horseback ?”’ — “Yes.”” — “Did you kill them easily ?”—“ Yes.” 
“Why can’t the others kill more than two ?’’— “Oh, they don’t know 
how. They are too lazy.”’ Now they had plenty of beef, and they 
dried it. Many people came to them, and said, “‘We are hungry,” and 
they gave them plenty to eat. Yellow-Hat asked the others, “Why 
don’t you kill more? You have good horses. — What are you going to 
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do with the hides ?”’ he asked Coyote. “Oh, I’ll tan them,” he replied. 
*“ My wife will do it.”” Then he showed her how to tan the hide, and 
thus all the women learned how to tan. They watched him, for they 
never knew how before. 

Soon Coyote went out hunting again, and took his brothers-in-law 
along. They rode saddle-horses; but Coyote rode a pack-horse and 
carried his bow and arrows. They went on a hill where there were 
big white-pine trees, and looked around and saw some deer near by. 
Coyote crawled up close and shot two of them. Then he skinned them 
while his brothers watched him. They packed the meat on the horses, 
and arrived home at sundown. His wife cooked the meat, and said, 
“YVellow-Hat! Supper!” — ‘“‘That’s a good supper,” he said. “It 
tastes good. What kind of meat is this? Deer-meat? Elk-meat?” — 
“It is deer-meat,”’ she replied. 

Another time Coyote went hunting with his brothers. On a moun- 
tain he saw many elk among the quaking asps. He crawled up close 
and killed a buck and a doe. Soon his brothers came up and looked 
at them. “What kind of a buckskin is that?” they asked. ‘This 
is n’t a buckskin; this is an elk.’ —“‘ We never saw antlers like those 
before. What do you call them? They look like sticks on his head! 
Why has he got those antlers ?’’ — “Oh, he fights with them. He 
hooks the other elk.” — ‘ Why has not that doe any antlers ?’’ — “She 
does n’t fight much, but she kicks and knocks with her head.” Then 
Coyote skinned the elk. He packed all the meat, but left the heads 
behind. His wife cooked the meat, and cried, ‘‘ Yellow-Hat! Come to 
supper!’”’ Yellow-Hat came, and said, “‘What kind of deer is that? 
It does n’t taste the same as the other. I don’t know what kind of 
meat that is; I never tasted it before.” The girl replied, “This is 
elk-meat.’’ — “Is that so?” Yellow-Hat said. The boys said, “He 


thas antlers like timber-sticks and a big head. We will go and get it 


some time.” Yellow-Hat said, “Yes. Get it some day. I want to 
look at it.” 

Again Coyote said to the boys, “We will go and hunt.’”’ They went 
up on a rocky mountain; but the boys were afraid to walk among the 
rocks, because they feared the rocks would fall on them. Coyote spied 
some mountain-sheep, and he crawled slowly around the rocks and 
shot a big sheep and a ewe. Then he skinned them and carried the 
meat to the horses far below. “Where did you get this meat ?”’ the 
boys asked. ‘‘Oh, I got it way up on the mountain.” — “We were 
afraid of the rocks. They might kill us. It is too bad,” said the boys. 
*‘Oh, they are all right,’”’ said Coyote. “They won’t hurt any one.” 
Then they packed the meat on the horses and went home. 

Coyote did not show them the heads. His wife cooked the meat, 
and told Yellow-Hat to come to supper. “What kind of meat is this?” 
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he asked. “Inever tasted this kind before.’ — “It ismountain-sheep,” 
the girl replied. ‘“‘Why is he called that? Does he stay in the moun- 
tains ?’’ — ‘‘ Yes,” said the boys. “This man went far up in the high 
mountain, where we thought he would certainly be killed. We don’t 
see how he could go so easily over the high cliffs. Then he came back 
with the meat.’”’—‘“‘Is that so?” said Yellow-Hat. They all ate to- 
gether; and afterwards Yellow-Hat said to his daughter, “He knows 
everything! He knows everything we do! He knows about all kinds 
of meat. What’s the reason?” — “I don’t know,” said the girl. 

Yellow-Hat said to Coyote one day, “I hear there is an eagle up on 
that rock hill. Get the little eagle for me.’”’ Coyote went and found 
the little eagle in its nest. Soon the father eagle came along and saw 
him, and said, ““ What are you doing here, Coyote ? What ’s the mat- 
ter ?”’ Coyote said, ‘‘ Yellow-Hat wants your little eagle.” — “Why 
does he want it?’’ — “I don’t know.” — “ Well, go and ask Yellow- 
Hat why he wants my little eagle, and then come back and tell me,” 
said the Eagle. ‘But don’t tell him I said so.” 

Coyote went home, sat down, and told Yellow-Hat, “TI hunted all 
over the mountain and found it. Why do you want that little eagle?” 
—-“‘I just want to see it,” said Yellow-Hat. “I never saw one before, 
but I hear they have fine feathers and feet and tail. I saw a tribe 
who had eagle-feathers on their arrows, and sometimes they have 
them on their war headdresses, too. I just want to see it, and then 
I'll turn it loose.” — “‘ Well, all right,” said Coyote; “but he won’t stay 
in a house, he won’t stay in an Indian tepee. He stays only on the 
rocks, because he likes it better.” 

Then he went to the mountain again, and saw the big Eagle, and 
said to him, ‘“‘ Yellow-Hat wants to see an eagle. He saw a man with 
eagle-feathers, how fine he looked. He has heard about ezgles, but 
never has seen one.” 

Then Coyote and the Eagle went to see Yellow-Hat. He saw them 
coming. They came close and sat down, and Yellow-Hat looked at 
the Eagle’s beak and eyes. He noticed his claws, feathers, and tail, 
and was afraid, for it was a big eagle. “Is his name Fagle?” Yellow- 
Hat asked. “No, this is his father.’ — “Well, why did n’t you bring 
little Eagle?’”’ — “I could n’t,” replied Coyote. “Well, he will go 
now.”’ The Eagle walked a little ways, flapped his wings, and flew 
high. He kept going, and Yellow-Hat asked Coyote, “What’s the 
reason he has claws on his feet ?’”’ — “Oh, he can kill anything, a deer 
ora man. He feeds them to the little Eagle.”” — does he fly so 
easily ?’’ — “The feathers make him fly.’”’ — “Why does n’t he fall 
down? What kind of a man is he?” — “Oh, he’s the big chief of all 
the birds.’’ — “‘ What kind of a chief?” — “ He is chief of everything, 
talking and fighting.” — “Just the same as I, — a big man,” said 
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Yellow-Hat. “No,” said Coyote, “he is a very big man. He is a good 
flyer, and has good feathers for war-bonnets. He is a big chief, and all 
tribes are afraid of him.” 

Then Yellow-Hat got up. He went around and told all the people, 
“Come over! We will have a council.”” Then all the people came over 
to see him; and he said, “I saw a big Eagle man here, a big war chief.” 
A man asked, ‘‘Why did he come over here? He never visits, but sits 
down at home all the time. We never saw him near betore, but only 
flying high in the air.” 

Coyote said, “‘I will go and hunt again.”” He walked around in the 
sage-brush and killed two rabbits. These he brought home and gave 
to his wife, who cooked them and gave them to Yellow-Hat for supper. 
“What kind of meat is this?’’ he asked. “It has a nice taste.” She 
replied, “‘ Rabbit; there are many of them in the sage-brush.”’ He told 
his boys, “ You had better go hunt rabbits with your brother-in-law.” 
The next time Coyote went hunting, they went along. He killed two 
jack-rabbits, but the boys killed none. The rabbits ran so fast they 
did not see them. “What’s the reason they never stop running ?” 
they asked. They took the rabbits home, and Coyote’s wife cooked 
them. Yellow-Hat came in and tasted it. “‘That’s a good taste,” he 
said. “What kind of meat is that ?’”” — “Oh, that’s jack-rabbit.” — 
“Why don’t you kill some ?”’ he asked the boys. “Oh, they never stop 
running. That’s the reason we didn’t kill any,” said the boys. 
“But this man knows how. He kills them easily.” 

Yellow-Hat told his daughter, “Tell your husband to go and kill 
some buffalo. Kill five, for we want some blankets.’’ — “All right,” 
said Coyote, and he went after his Antelope, about fifty miles away. 
The Antelope saw him coming, and came up to him. Coyote changed 
him into a bay-horse and led him home. ‘Where did you get this fine 
horse ?”’ they asked him. ‘Oh, he’s my horse. He stays at my old 
home.’’ The brothers looked all over him, for he was a good horse. 
They rode out a little ways, and found plenty of buffalo. Coyote 


. chased them, and killed five, -— three cows and two bulls, —- and then 


he packed the beef and returned to the hunting-camp at the spring. 

The boys had chased other buffalo on their horses. ‘‘ Let’s kill one!” 
said one of the boys. “All right.’”” Then they chased a buffalo, but 
it turned around and charged them. The boys were afraid, and ran 
back and held their horses. It did not look like a buffalo; it looked like 
a bear. It pulled one of them from his horse, and scratched and bit 
him. The other boy ran back to Coyote and said, “An animal caught 
my brother. I think it’s a bear. It will kill any one.” Coyote went 
to the other boy, who was bitten all over and nearly killed. “‘That’s 
a pretty bad bear,” said Coyote, but he did not go after it. “Let’s 
take him home!”’ said his brother; so they put him on a horse and 
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- went home. He told Yellow-Hat, “An animal nearly killed my 


brother.’’ — “‘What kind of an animal?” he asked. “A bear,” said 
Coyote. “‘He’s a bad bear; he is killing somebody all the time. You 
can’t kill him.” 

Yellow-Hat was very angry, and told all the people they would 
go after the bear the next day. They asked Coyote, ‘“‘ What kind of an 
animal bit him ?”’ — “‘ His name is Bear, Big-Claws,” replied Coyote. 
“He will kill anything and eat it.”” The next day all took their packs 
and went to the hunting-spring. Coyote thought, “Well, they can 
kill him. I won’t do it.” The brother went on ahead. “Show us the 
place,” they said. “ Right here,” he said. “We sat down over there.” 
They saw some big tracks. ‘What are those long tracks with paws 
and claws ?”’ they asked, and followed the tracks into a clump of wil- 
low-trees. 

Coyote thought, “ Bears like service-berries,” and he looked in the 
bushes. He saw where the bears had killed buffalo and eaten them. 
Then they had lain down to sleep, but they woke up when they heard 
the noise of the people following their tracks. ‘Now the people are 
coming to kill us,” said the Bear to his mate. ‘“Let’s go after them!” 
— “All right.” 

The people were saying, ‘‘ We will surely kill them,’’ but Coyote care- 
fully kept behind. He knew all about the Bears, but said nothing, for 
he wanted to see what would happen. Suddenly the Bears jumped 
out and chased all the people. The horses bolted; some ef the men 
fell off, and some were dragged by the stirrups. The rest ran. The 
Bears bit the horses in the rumps, and then they came back and killed 
those lying on the ground. Coyote watched the fight and laughed. 
His brother rode home, and told Yellow-Hat, ‘That Bear is very 
fierce. I saw the tracks of his long feet.’’ Then he told all about the 
fight. ““‘Why did you run?” asked Yellow-Hat. “Why didn’t you 
kill him ?’’ —“‘We could n’t hold our horses. He killed many men, 
and every one was afraid of him,” said the boy. “Well, what did 
Néwintc do ?’’ — “Oh, he stayed behind and merely watched.” 

Now Yellow-Hat was more angry. “Well, I will go and kill it,” he 
said, and the next day he went with more people. The brother went 
on ahead to show the way. He showed them the tracks, and said, 
“Look! they lay down here.’ The Bears had gone on to a new place 
to kill buffalo, and they were lying down in a cottonwood-tree. The 
people followed their tracks from the old camp. Yellow-Hat carried 
a gun, and he thought he could see a long ways. Coyote came up to 
him, and said, ‘‘That Bear is pretty fierce. You can’t hold your 
horse.’’ — “‘Oh, I don’t care,” said Yellow-Hat. “‘ We will kill them all 
right.”” The Bears heard the noise. ‘‘ Now people are coming to kill 
us,” one said. “All right. Let’s go after them and kill some more!” 
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said the other. Yellow-Hat came up close with his gun, but the Bears 
growled and chased him. All the horses bolted, so that the men could 
not shoot. One of the Bears bit Yellow-Hat’s horse, which bucked and 
broke the bridle. The horses ran all the way home, while Coyote 
laughed again. Yellow-Hat said, ‘‘He scared my horse. What kind 
of a man can he be, that I can’t hold my horse?” He was frightened 
but angry, and he told all the people to come the next day with spears, 
“Let’s go out!” he said. ‘“ We will kill them surely.” 

Next day they started out again, and asked Coyote to go along. 
“No, I’m afraid,”’ he answered. “I don’t know how to kill them. I 
won't go.” — “Oh, we will surely kill them this time.’’ — “No, you 
can’t kill them. You had better scatter and surround them, and then 
advance,” he said to Yellow-Hat. The Bears had moved again, and 
were sleeping after eating buffalo. The men surrounded them, but 
the Bears heard the noise and woke up. “People are coming,” they 
said. “‘Let’s chase them! They run away easily.”’ They chased some 
of the men, but others came up behind and speared and shot them. 
Coyote watched the big fight. At last the Bears turned and ran into 
the willows, and then all the men went home. They thought they had 
killed the Bears; but Coyote said, “‘ No, they are not dead.” — “Why 
did n’t you help to kill them?” Yellow-Hat asked him. ‘ Were you 
afraid ?’’ — “‘Why do you talk about fighting all the time, and then 
never kill anything?” replied Coyote. “Well,” said Yellow-Hat, 
“let’s fight again to-morrow! I’ll surely kill them. You don’t know 
how to fight!’ And all the people cried, ‘““O Néwintc! He does n’t 
know anything about fighting! The Bears will certainly kill him!” 

Then Coyote went after his Antelope. He caught him, and changed 
him into a black horse. Then he blackened his own face also, and rode 
to the camp. “Let’s go now!” he said. The Bears had moved again. 
“See! Here are their tracks,” said Coyote. “‘They went this way; 
you did n’t kill them.’’ The path was strewn with arrows which the 
Bears had pulled out. “‘Look at your little arrows,” he said; and the 
people looked at them, and said, “ This is my point; this is mine. How 
is that? I thought I hit him hard, clear through. Oh, I can’t hurt him! 
I’m a poor shot. What’s the reason I didn’t hurt him much?” 
Coyote had long spears and arrows, and he followed the track and 
told the people to follow a quarter-mile behind. 

The Bears were sleeping after eating buffalo; but they heard the 
noise, and said, ‘“‘ People are coming. Let’s kill them!” But they saw 
only Coyote. He said to his horse, “‘ Run about quickly, this way and 
that!’ Then the Bears chased him, but the Antelope horse ran around 
behind them. They ran on towards the others, while Coyote speared 
them from behind. “Wauw, wduw!” they cried. One Bear turned 
and got behind them, but the Antelope horse ran behind him; and 
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Coyote speared both, and killed one. The other one chased him, but 
the horse evaded him, and Coyote killed both. Then the rest of the 
hunters came up. They looked at the claws, the teeth, tail, hams, 
legs, and shoulders, for the Bears were very big. Coyote skinned them, 
and took the meat and hide to Yellow-Hat. ‘‘I will keep it,” said he. 
Then he showed it to the people, and said, “You were all afraid of 
him.” He thought, ‘That man is a good hunter. How is it he can 
kill anything? What kind of a man is he?” 

Coyote sat down by his wife. “I think we will have a baby soon,” 
she said. “‘How do you know?” he asked. “What kind of a baby 
have you inside, boy or girl ?” —“‘I don’t know.” She said she thought 
it was a girl, but Coyote guessed a boy. Soon a boy was born and 
grew up. Then a girl came; and a child was born every year until 
they had five. 

The oldest boy went hunting. Coyote said to him, “‘ You had better 
go and hunt deer. Nobody has told you how to hunt, but maybe you 
know yourself. Go over there.” The boy went, and saw a deer. He 
knew it was a deer, so he crept up and shot it. Then he packed the 
meat home, and gave it to his parents. “‘How did you know how to 
hunt ?”’ his mother asked him. ‘‘ You are young. Who told you how?” 
— “Oh, nobody told me. I just knew.” 

He went hunting again among the quaking asps, and saw an elk. 
He crept up and killed it, and then he skinned it and packed the meat 
home on his back. He left the antlers behind. ‘Well, my son,” said 
Coyote, ‘why did n’t you ride a horse? You will break your back. 
What did you kill?’ — “Elk.” — “How do you know?” — “Oh, 
I know; I killed it.” His mother said, ‘‘You must hunt next time on 
horseback.’”’ Again he went out to hunt, and killed a mountain-sheep. 
He packed the meat on his horse and brought it home. His mother 
said to Yellow-Hat, “ Your grandchild can kill all kinds of animals, — 
deer, elk, and mountain-sheep.” —-‘“‘How does he know?” said 
Yellow-Hat; “‘maybe somebody told him, and showed him how.” — 
“No, he just does it himself.” 

“Can you shoot buffalo?” she asked him one day. “Yes, I can do 
it.” — “Do you know how to kill them?” — “Yes.” — “The buf- 
falo may horn you.” — ‘Oh, I know how.” So he went hunting buf- 
falo. Now he needed a horse, and thought he could get one at his 
father’s old home. So he went there, but found nothing but a Crow. 
“What kind of a horse does my father use when he goes after buffalo?” 
he asked the Crow. ‘Are you his son?” — “Yes.” — “How old 
are you?” — “About twenty-two.” — “Sure?” — “Yes.” Then the 
Crow looked in his mouth. “Yes, you are his boy,” he said; “you 
have teeth like Coyote. Did you see that Antelope? That’s the horse; 
he is Coyote’s friend. Coyote changes him into a horse and puts on 
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a bridle and saddle. You had better change him.”’ Then the boy said 
to the Antelope, “I think I will make you a brown horse.”’ So he 
changed him into a horse, and rode after buffalo. He killed a cow 
and a small bull, and skinned them. He packed the meat and hide 
on his horse, and threw the rest away. Then his friend the Crow came, 
“Kak, kak!” to get the fat, blood, and grease. When the boy came 
home, his mother said, “* How is it my boy kills all these buffalo, while 
many people here never kill any ? He beats them all.’’ — “Oh, I just 
know how,” said the boy. “ My father used to do it. I think that’s 
the reason.’”’ — “‘ Yes,”’ answered his mother. Then Yellow-Hat came 
and saw the meat. “How is this? He kills buffalo? He can do any- 
thing! Who showed him how ?” 

“T will go and hunt again,”’ said the boy, and he went to his father’s 
old home and met the Crow. “I am going hunting,” he told him. 
“You had better not go this way,” the Crow said. ‘There is a strong 
Bear there. If you see him, climb quickly up a tree. Come and see 
me when you come back again; and if you don’t come back soon, I 
will go and hunt you.” — “All right,” said the boy, and he went into 
the service-berry bushes. There he saw some long tracks. ‘“‘What 
tracks are they ?” said he; “‘Bear?’’ He thought they were. ‘“ What 
kind of a Bear is it? I want to see.” Then he noticed the track of a 
little Bear. Suddenly the Bear appeared with a snarl, ‘‘ Yidu,’’ and 
the boy climbed into a tree. The Bear sat under the tree and waited 
until sundown. 

All day the Crow waited for the boy, and at sundown he said, “He 
has not come. Maybe he is hurt.’’ Then he flew to find the boy, 
crying, “Kak, kak!’ — “‘Hé!” called the boy, and the Crow came 
up to the tree. “The Bear came after me,” said the boy. “I will go 
and see Coyote,”’ said the Crow, and he flew away. The Bear heard 
what he said. ‘‘ What tribe does he belong to?” he thought. ‘‘ Maybe 
he is Coyote’s boy, and I had better let him go, or Coyote will be 
angry. Well, I don’t care.” 

The Crow found Coyote, and told him, ‘‘ The Bear is sitting under 
a tree with the boy in it. I saw them.” -- ‘ All right,”’ said Coyote, 
and in the morning he got his Antelope horse and his arrows, and set 
out with the Crow. The boy saw his father coming. The Bear looked 
around, but thought it was not Coyote, and stood up on his hind 
legs. Now he saw it was Coyote, and ran at him. He tried to throw 
the horse down, but could not hurt him, and Coyote shot him in 
the neck. “‘Wau!” he cried, and ran. Then Coyote shot clear through 
him and killed him. He skinned him, and gave the Crow plenty of 
meat. The boy jumped out of the tree, crying, ‘“‘I’ll go and get the 
little Bear.’’ — ‘No, she will scratch you,” said Coyote. But the 
boy caught the little Bear, although she scratched him, and tied her 
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legs together. Then they carried her home to Yellow-Hat, and 
fastened her to a log by a chain. The boy fed her and talked to 
her all the time. “All right,” said the Bear, and soon she was like 
a dog. 

Coyote now had three boys and two girls, all grown up. Some boys 
came to see the girls, but the Bear ran after them, and they never 
came back, for they were afraid of the Bear. The eldest boys went out 
to the timber-line to hunt elk and deer. They killed a deer; but a 
Mountain-Lion scared them, and they climbed a tree. Another time, 
the eldest boy took the Bear out hunting, and they saw the round 
track of a Mountain-Lion. The Lion had just killed a deer, but ran 
after the boy. He told the Bear, “Something scared me; you had 
better kill it.” So the Bear and the Mountain-Lion fought. Three 
times the Lion threw the Bear down, and her back was nearly broken. 
Then she and the boy ran away. “ Did he hurt you?” the boy asked. 
“Yes,” replied the Bear in a deep tone. They killed a deer and took 
it home, and the boy told Coyote. “A big, yellow, long-tailed animal 
with round feet scared me once, so I took the Bear along. He nearly 
killed us. What do you call him?” — “That is Taq, the Mountain- 
Lion. He is a very strong fellow, and nobody can hold him. He can 
lift anything, or break anything.” — “Well, father,” said the boy, 
“JT want to get the little Mountain-Lion.” —“‘ Maybe he will kill you. 
He is angry, and he can jump a long ways. No, don’t do it!” said 
Coyote, and then he went to see the Bear. “Are you hurt ?”’ he asked. 
“Yes.’’ — “Well, you will be all right soon. You are not much hurt.” 
And he put some medicine on her. 

Again they went hunting, and killed two good deer. “ You had better 
stay here and guard the meat. Somebody might come here and steal 
it,” he told the Bear, and went away. A Néwintc who was hunting 
near by saw the meat and came up to it, but he did not see the Bear 
until she chased him. She bit the man in the neck and killed him, and 
then covered him over with mud. Soon the boy returned after killing 
another deer. He came over and saw the covered man. ‘“ What’s the 
matter with him? What is he doing there? Who bit him? You?” -— 
“T don’t know.’”’ — “This is pretty bad. I guess you killed him.” — 
“T guess so.”” Now the boy was very much afraid. He went home with 
the Bear and the meat, and told Coyote, “ We went out to hunt and 
killed two deer. I gave the Bear one to eat, and told her, ‘You had 
better stay here and watch this other one while I go and hunt more.’ 
Then I killed another, and packed it back, and asked the Bear, 
‘What’s the matter with this man here ?’ I think she killed him, but 
she says she does n’t know. I told her that some one might come to 
steal the meat, and I think that’s the reason she killed him. I was 
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afraid tocome back because she had killed a Néwintc, a Ute.” —“* That 
is very bad,” said Coyote. 

Another time they went hunting, and killed two deer. The boy gave 
the Bear one to eat, and told her to stay there while he killed another 
one. Then the Bear walked behind him home. They came home tired, 
“Halloo, Bear!” said one of the girls. She liked the girls; but the 
Ute boys said, “‘What’s the reason that Coyote keeps that Bear? 
We like his girls.”” They came to see the girls when the Bear was out 
hunting. 

They went out hunting again, and killed two deer. The Bear was 
left to watch one, but fell asleep; and a Yellow-Bear came and began 
to eat the meat. Then the other Bear woke up and chased him, 
They fought, and the Yellow-Bear threw the other into the meat 
and ran away. Soon the boy returned with another deer, and found 
the meat all in bits in a mess, and the Bear gone. He was surprised, 
and wondered what had happened; so he waited a long while, and 
then heard a puffing noise. He jumped into a tree, but it was only 
his Bear. She was all torn. “What have you been doing?” the boy 


asked. “I don’t know.” — “ You have been fighting ?”’ — ‘“Yes.” — 
“Whom did you fight? Mountain-Lion?” — “No.” — “ Yellow- 
Bear ?”’ — “ Yes.”” — “Well, this meat is in a pretty bad condition. 


You had better eat it.”” Then he took the other meat home, and told 
Coyote, “‘I told the Bear to watch the meat; but when I came back, 
it was all in the dirt. I thought the Bear had been fighting, so I waited 
a couple of hours. ‘Have you been fighting ?’ I asked her. ‘Yes.’ — 
‘Whom have you been fighting with? Yellow-Bear?’ — ‘Yes.’— 
Then I said to her, ‘Eat this meat.’”’ The boy took the Bear along 
every time, for he was afraid to go alone. 

Now the boy wanted to get married, so he went to visit the Utes 
at Néwintc’s town. He told Coyote that he wanted a ring, and Coyote 
told him to go and see Yellow-Hat. He told Yellow-Hat that he 
wanted some gold earrings, arm-bands, blankets, and other things. 
“Why don’t you ride a horse?” Yellow-Hat asked him. “I will give 
you a saddle and blanket, and if you don’t find anything, come back.” 
— “ All right,” said the boy, and he took a bay-horse, with saddle and 
blanket. One of his sisters said, ““Why don’t you take a pack-horse 
with food ?”” — “Oh, I don’t care to,” replied the boy; “I will kill 
something and cook the meat.” But he got a pack-horse and tried 
it. “All right,” he said. “‘ Maybe it is the best way.’’ Then he told 
his parents, “Don’t let the Bear loose, and don’t hurt her.” The 
Bear stood up on her hind-legs when the boy approached. ‘Stay here 
with my father, and don’t fight. I am going after a girl, but I will 
come back soon, and bring you something.” — “ Yes,” said the Bear. 
Then the boy shook hands with all the family. ‘‘ Which way shall I 
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go?” heasked his father. ‘‘ East ? South? North? West ?” —“‘Go this 
way, west,” said Coyote. “There are many Néwintc there, many 
deer and other things.” 

So the boy started and travelled along, and at sundown he tied 
his horses and camped. In the morning he cooked breakfast, and 
went after his horses, travelled until sundown, and camped again. 
At night he heard a cry, “ Wfufudut!’’ — “ What kind of an animal 
is that?” he thought. In the morning he went on again, and at noon 
he killed and skinned a buffalo, and ate it. Soon he saw the Crow 
coming, “Kak, kak!” —‘* Halloo, Crow! Are you hungry? Help 
yourself, and take anything you want.” Then the Crow ate an eye. 
“Why do you eat the eye?’’ —‘“‘I like the eyes, entrails, tongue, 


brain, liver, and kidneys.’’ — ‘* Well, Crow, I am visiting over this 


way. Do you know many people over here?” — “Yes, I saw many 
people about five hundred miles over here, many of them Utes.” — 
“Have they nice girls?’’ — “Yes, plenty of them. There are three 
or four different kinds of people there. To-night, about sundown, you 
will reach a nice spring. Sleep and hobble your horses there; and when 
you get up to-morrow, you will see another horse there, with big ears. 
That is a mule.” — “ Big ears?” asked the boy. “What kind of an 
animal was that which cried ‘Wfufufufud!’ last night? Was that 
a mule ?’’ — “Yes, he smelled your horses a long ways off. He smelled 
your track and followed it, and he will follow your pack-horse and stay 
with you all the time. Catch him and try a saddle on him. Break 
him, and he will be gentle and go well. Then pack him the next time, 
for he will make a good pack-animal. Five sleeps farther you will 
probably find a house. You will get married and stay one moon. 
Then come back and see me, for I will look for you. If you do not 
come, I will go after you to see why you are lost.” — “All right,” 
said the boy, and he went on. 

That night he slept at the spring. He hobbled his horses and built 
a fire, and at breakfast he saw a big brown horse with big ears. He 
looked around, and thought, “ That’s a mule, a fine mule.” Then he 
packed his pack-horse. The first time the mule saw the man, he was 
very much afraid; but he watched the packing, and followed behind 
all day. Now he was no longer afraid, and came up close. Next 
morning after camping, the boy got breakfast and caught his horses. 
The mule smelled the saddle and blew “P#, #!’”’ He was not afraid 
now. The boy saddled his horse and made a little corral. He led the 
horses into the corral, and the mule followed. Then he caught the 
mule, patted and stroked him, and put a saddle on him. The mule 
bucked at first, but soon quieted. They travelled thus all day, and the 
next day he packed the mule. He killed a buffalo and packed it on 
the mule. It was a big pack; and he said, “ Possibly some Utes will 
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see me a long ways off with two horses and a pack-mule, and they will 
think well of me.” 

In five days more he saw many tepees and houses, and many people, 
He went up to the houses, and met the people, and all the Utes came 
around. “He has two pack-horses,” they said. ‘Why is that? That 
one is a wild mule. Nobody could catch him, he was so wild.” Some 
of the young men asked him, “Why have you come here?” — “Oh, 
I came to see some girls,”’ he said, and he went to the head chief’s 
house and stayed with the chief. One of the young men told him, 
“That house has three nice girls; that one, two; that one, one,— 
all nice girls and not married.” 

The boy stood in the doorway with Yellow-Hat’s yellow blankets 
around him. Two of the girls said, “He is not like our men. What 
tribe does he belong to? He is not married, and he must be rich, for 
he has a pack-mule, pack-horse, and saddle-horse, and nice blankets, 
We will ask our brothers to go to see him to-morrow.” 

The brothers came to see the boy the next day. They came in and 
shook hands with him, and looked him over. He had a nice gold ring, 
arm-bands, and other ornaments, and a fine blanket. He was a good- 
looking man. They returned and told their sisters that he was a good 
man, with a gold ring, arm-bands, and other ornaments. “Is that so?” 
said the girls; and they said to their brothers, “ Ask him to come here. 
We want to see him.” The brothers went to the boy, and said, “‘Our 
sisters want to see you.” — “All right,” said he, “I’ll have supper 
pretty soon, and then I’ll come to see them.” 

After supper he asked the other Indians, “What kind of girls are 
they ?”’ — “ They are nice girls,” they said. ‘They do not like men.” 
— “All right,” said he, “I’ll go over.” The girls combed their hair 
and got well dressed. They shook hands with him, and said, “You 
had better sit down here.’”’ Then they looked him over, and thought 
he was a fine man, with nice earrings, rings, arm-bands, and yellow 
blanket. They liked him, and said, ‘““Which one of us do you like 
best ?”’ — “I don’t know.” — “Do you like both of us?” He thought 
he did, so the girls told all their relatives to come and look him over. 
“How do you like him?” they asked. “‘ Very well,” they all said. “He 
is a good man, and has got good horses, mules, and other things. He 
is rich.” 

The girls said to him, “ You had better stay here to-night.” They 
quickly fixed up a bed, and he slept with them. When he woke up, 
he went over to the chief’s house for breakfast. ““Why doesn’t 
he eat breakfast here?” said the girls, and they sent their brothers 
to tell him to come back to breakfast. So he came back and had some 
more to eat. He married both of the girls, and stayed there a long 
time. He hunted buffalo with the pack-mule — hunted all the time, 
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and gave his wives and brothers plenty to eat, — antelope, deer, moun- 
tain-sheep, buffalo, and other animals. 
More than a month passed, and he went out on the hills to kill 
buffalo. He tied his horse, fired a log, and skinned and cooked the 
buffalo. The Crow came flying along, crying, “Ka, k4! What’s the 
reason he does not come?” he thought. Then he saw a fire far off, and 
flew towards it. ‘“‘ Maybe it is he!” he thought, and flew fast. The 
boy saw him, and said, “That looks like the Crow.” — “K4, ka!” — 
“Well, Crow,” he said, “help yourself. Are you tired?” — “Yes, I 
am tired, for I have come a long ways. I’ve been hunting for you, for 
you did not come back as I told you todo. Are you married?” — “Yes. 
I married two girls long ago. My wife will have a child soon. Pretty 
soon it will be born. I am hunting buffalo now.” — “All right,” said 
the Crow. “I will go home now. When are you going home?” — 
“Pretty soon.” Then the Crow cried, “Ka, ka!” and flew back home. 
Coyote came to see him, and asked him, “How ’s my boy? Have you 


seen him ?”’ —“‘ Yes, I saw him a short while ago when he went travel- 
ling. I told him all about the mule, and he packed him. Now he has 
a good mule.”’ 


Soon the two wives had children, — a boy and a girl. The father 
took the boy and his mother to see Coyote. “‘We will go and see our 
Bear,”’ he told the baby. “I have a Bear at home.’’— “‘ Why has hea 
Bear?” all the people asked. “‘That is rather strange! How could he 
catch him ? We are all afraid of Bears, because they scratch, bite, 
and kill everything. What kind of a man is he?” One chief said, “I 
think he is called Coyote; I know all about his father, and I think 
this is his boy.” 

The boy started out, but was soon met by the Crow, who had looked 
around on the road and seen many Sioux coming for a fight. He knew 
all about the Sioux, and they saw him, so he returned to tell the boy. 
“You had better not go that way. The Sioux are there,’”’ he told him. 
The boy came up, and saw the Sioux in the road; so he went back 
quickly and told the Utes, “The Sioux are coming!” All the Utes 
quickly got their horses. “‘Go and watch them,” he told the Crow, 
“and I will tell the people.” So the Crow went back to watch. 

Next morning the boy killed three buffalo about fifteen miles away 
from the town, and packed the meat home. The Crow watched the 
Sioux coming; they came up to where the buffalo had been killed. 
“They are well skinned,” they said. “‘ What kind of a man killed them ? 
Ute? Coyote? Let’s follow the tracks back! He has a mule and a 
horse. What tribe can he belong to? Ute? White Man? Crow? 
Snake? Bannock? What tribe?” Then they followed the mule’s 
tracks and came within ten miles of the town, the Crow watching them 
closely. The Utes fixed their bows and arrows, and went out to fight, 
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and there was a big fight. Coyote’s boy fought too, and was not 
afraid. He was a good shot, and killed many Sioux; and they said, 
“What tribe is he from ? Ute? He is a good shot, and has a fine bay- 
horse. We can’t hit him.” 

Next morning they fought again, and many Sioux were killed. 
“What kind of a man is he?”’ they exclaimed. “‘He comes close and 
beats all the Sioux.”” Now more Sioux came up. “One man is very 
fast,” the old chief told them. “ He killed many of my people.” — “Oh, 
I’ll kill him surely!” said the new chief. 

The boy rode the mule in battle next time, and he had a spear. 
“What tribe can he belong to ?”’ said the Sioux. “He has a mule! 
We never saw that before. He is the same man, and a good fighter.” 
Three times the Sioux came, and they were nearly all killed. They and 
the Utes each held a council. The boy told the Utes, “Let ’s surround 
them!” and they did it. Few Sioux were left, and they dug holes with 
their knives, and hid in them, and cried. 

Two days and two nights they stayed there, and they were hungry 
and thirsty. At last the Sioux chief said, “I’m thirsty; let’s quit 
fighting and be friends!’”’ Then he came up and talked to the Ute 
chiefs, and they shook hands and embraced. ‘There must be no 
more fighting,” they said. “ All people must be friends, every tribe, — 
Crow, Arapaho, Comanche, Snake, all of them.” — “All right,” said 
the Sioux chief, and he went back and talked to his people. “Let’s 
quit fighting,’ he said. Then they shook hands with all the Utes. 
“Well, we will let you go home,” said the Utes, “and we will give 
you something to eat.”” So they went up to the town. The Sioux 
were very hungry, so the Utes gave them plenty of water, good fat 
meat, and blankets to keep them warm on the way home. They gave 
them leggings, moccasins, and dresses. Nearly all of them were killed. 
“There must be no more fighting,” they said. The Utes gave them 
arrows and other things. “We are nearly all killed,” said the chief. 
“That is pretty bad. We want some of you to come and visit the 
Sioux.” 

About twenty of the Utes went home with the Sioux, and Coyote’s 
boy went along. They killed plenty of deer and buffalo on the way. 
They went to the Sioux tepees, and the Sioux looked around and sang. 
Then the Crow came flying up. “We killed the Sioux and became 
friends,”’ the boy told him, ‘and we went home with them. Maybe 
they will kill us over here. I will be back in one moon; but if I don’t 
come, come here after me. Go and tell Coyote.”’ 

The Crow flew back and told Coyote, “ Your boy fought with the 
Sioux. I told him about them. It was a big fight, and they killed 
nearly all. The Sioux dug holes; and the rest said, ‘Let’s be friends!’” 
He told Coyote all about it, and Coyote said, “All right. You had 
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better look after him, and let me know what you find out.” So the 
Crow flew back to the Sioux country. The boy went around and shook 
hands with all the Sioux. There was much crying, and many of the 
Sioux were saying, ‘They killed my brother, my father; he says he 
killed my relatives, and I want to kill him.’”’ But the rest said, “No, 
we made friends. We said, ‘We must have no more fighting,’ and 
shook hands. Now all tribes can marry into other tribes, and there is 
no more trouble, no more fighting.” — “All right,” said the others, 
and they passed around and smoked the long pipes in council. “All 
right, we will be friends,” said the Sioux. ‘‘ We will give you horses and 
other things;” and they gave the Utes bead-work, porcupine-quill- 
work, moccasins, leggings, and many other objects, which the Utes 
took home to their friends. 

The boy now took his wife and child to see his Bear. “Halloo, my 
Bear!” he said. Now the Bear was well and quite large. ‘Maybe 
you could throw down Mountain-Lion now. Do you think so ?” — 
“Ves.’”’ Then the boy took the child to his grandmother. “I want to 
take the Bear along and hunt a mate,” he said. ‘“‘ Maybe we will get 
some little Bears soon.” So they went out hunting, and killed some 
deer. ‘‘You had better stay here while I kill some more,” he said. 
Another day he did the same thing. The Bear fell asleep; but when 
another Bear came up, they played together, and ran off. When the 
boy came back, he said, ‘‘ Where is my Bear? She is gone.” Then he 
went home, thinking he would get some little Bears soon. Soon he 
went hunting again, and killed a couple of deer. While he left them 
and went after others, the Bears came up, ate some of the deer, and 
lay down. When the boy returned, he found the Bears there. The 
other Bear ran away, but his Bear stayed. ‘“ Halloo, Bear! are you 
staying here ?”” —‘‘ Yes.”’ So he took her home, and in the spring he 
had two little Bears. Soon they grew up. One of them went out to 
seek a male Bear, and presently they had many Bears. All the people 
came to see them. They hurt nobody, but ate service-berries. When 
the little Bears came back, the boy put them all in a corral. Then he 
spoke to the Bears, “‘ You had better hunt for things to eat, but don’t 
hurt anybody. When people kill deer, you can eat the bones and parts 
they leave.” 

One day the boy went hunting with the pack-mule, and killed a 
buffalo. Then the Crow came flying up, ‘‘ K4, k&!’””— “ Halloo, Crow!” 
said he. “‘Halloo!” said the Crow. “I think you will kill two big 
buffalo now. Then look around, and you will see something that 
looks like a mule’s track. Then go home. Four or five days after that, 
come back and bring a mare along. Camp over there by the spring, 
and tie the mare. When you get up in the morning, look around, and 
you will see an animal with big ears like a mule, big head, roan back, 
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black hair, and white breast. Maybe he will cry. He will like your 
mare, so don’t drive him off, but let him alone. Hunt buffalo and 
pack it, and let him follow behind you home. He is Jackass, and he 
raises mules. I have known all about that for a long time. Next 
spring a little mule will come, and then many little mules. Jackasses 
make mules; horses make only horses, no mules. You will get plenty 
of pack-mules, and people will buy them.” — “All right,” said the 
boy, and he did so, and bred a mule. Then he got plenty of mares 
and raised many mules. He drove them over to the spring and 
branded and corralled them. Then the other people came around, 
“‘How does he get so many mules and horses ?” they asked. Some of 
them wanted to buy, and offered him buffalo blankets and other 
things. He had plenty of money, so he sold them for bead-work, por- 
cupine-quill-work, leggings, moccasins, dresses, and such things. Soon 
he had plenty of them. 

Again the boy went hunting, and met the Crow. “Pretty soon 
you will go hunting again,” he told him. ‘Take your wife and child 
along, and make a camp; and when you wake up, you will find some- 
thing.’’ The boy went home, and said to his wife, “‘Let us go hunting!” 
When they camped, the Crow came flying up. “Well, are you going 
to camp here ?””— “ Yes, I will kill deer, and give you all you want to 
eat.’’ — “Well,” said the Crow, “plant two stakes in the ground, and 
put two across them, and you will see something in the morning.” 
The boy did so; and his wife said, are you doing that?” — “I 
don’t know, but Crow knows, and we will soon.” Then they went 
to sleep. Early in the morning he looked out, but saw nothing, 
and went to sleep again; but at daybreak he heard “A‘ ufiufi!” and 
“Kwa, kw4!” and when he looked out, he saw some birds with fine 
feathers and tails, and long necks. “ Whatkind of birds are they ?”’ he 
cried. Then he went out hunting, and left his wife at home. He killed 
and skinned a deer, and then the Crow came up. The boy said, “‘We 
heard some fine birds crying, which had red heads and long legs. One 
large one cried, ‘A‘ ufiufi!’ The smaller ones cried, ‘Kwa, kwa!’” — 
“They are chickens,” said the Crow. “The other is a rooster. Feed 
them something, wheat possibly. Have you any wheat? No? Well, 
give them corn or bread. Look around in the excrement, and you will 
find some seeds. Put them in the ground, and put some water on 
them, and wheat will grow. Get the seeds in the chicken excrement. 
You may get corn and wheat there. Next time plant in more, and 
next spring you will get much. You will get more each year. Feed 
the chickens well, and make a little house for them to sleep in at 
night. Don’t bother them; but when you hear a chicken cry, go 
down and look, for there is an egg there.” The boy fed them well, 
and found eggs every day; and after a while little chickens came. 
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These grew, and soon they had plenty of chickens, roosters, and eggs. 
The boy’s wife cooked the eggs, and they ate them. They raised corn, 
wheat, melons, squashes, carrots, turnips, and other vegetables. 

One day the girls’ two brothers said, “ Let ’s go and see our sister.” 
— “All right,” said their parents; so they killed a buffalo, and dried 
the meat and packed it. Then they travelled along till they found 
the mule’s track; and one said, “ Here is his track; he hunted buffalo 
and killed one here; he camped over there. This is my sister’s track; 
I know it. We will go on. Here are two children’s tracks, — one 
little, one big. Well, I guess I am an uncle now! I think this oldest one 
is a boy, the little one a girl. All right, we are uncles now! That is 
nice. I would like to see those children and kiss them.” Then they 
followed the track until they came to the camp, and hurried to the 
house to see their sister. One looked behind the house, and he was very 
much scared by the Bear there. He stopped. Then they heard many 
noises, “ A‘ ufiufi!”’ and Kwa, kw4!’’— “‘ What kind of anoise is that ? 
What kind of birds are they? Crows? We never heard that noise 
before!”’ They saw many birds with long necks and tails and red 
heads, black, white, roan, and all colors. “What kind of birds are 
they ?” they asked. The two children then ran in the door and told 
their mother, ‘Two men are coming.’’ She saw them, and said, 
“These are your uncles. — Come on, brothers! Hurry!” They came 
inand sat down. “Halloo, uncles!” cried the children. “‘We are glad 
to see you.” — “It feels good to see you,” said the boys, and they 
kissed the children. 

“We want to go and hunt,” said the boys. “All right,” said Coy- 
ote’s boy, and they took a pack-horse and went out and killed some 
deer. The boys saw all the mules, and said, ‘What is the reason he 
has so many mules?” They saw the jackass, and said, ‘What kind of 
a horse is that ?’’ — ‘‘Oh, that is a jackass.’”’ They liked to stay with 
their sister. They saw the chickens, and asked, ‘‘What are these?” 
— “They are chickens. They make eggs, and are good eating.” The 
boys ate some, and thought them good. They stayed there a year 
and hunted often. ‘‘ Well, we must go home and see our father,” they 
said at last. “All right,’”’ said Coyote’s boy, “I will see you again. 
Come again!’’ — “Oh, it is too far!” said they. ‘“‘ You had better each 
ride a horse and take a pack-mule,” he told them. “Take some food, 
so you will not be hungry. Then you can kill buffalo easily. Take 
horses; that is the best way. Walking is not good; it hurts your legs.” 
He gave them horses, mules, pack-saddles, and blankets, and they 
started off. They hunted buffalo with their horses on the way home, 
and packed the meat and hide. They had many sleeps on the way, but 
at last got home. All the people looked them over and said, “‘ They are 
good fellows. They have two fine horses, a pack-mule, and blankets.” 
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The boys hunted often, and with their horses they killed buffalo easily, 
and packed the meat. The Utes thought that way best. 

Coyote’s boy went hunting again. He had killed a buffalo when the 
Crow came up. “Crow, my friend,” he said, ‘‘ take all you want and 
eat it. Tell me, what shall I do?” — “‘Goand hunt,” said the Crow, 
“and kill some buffalo. Then go home and stay three or five days, and 
come to hunt again. I will see you then and talk to you.” The boy 
did so. He came hunting again, and met the Crow. “Are you hungry, 
my friend Crow ?”’—- “ Yé, yé, yé!’”’ Then he flew up and said, “ Well, 
I just saw another kind of a buffalo. Go and get all your horses, and 
I will show you another kind, called cow. They are of all colors, — 
red, yellow, and black. You can chase them and drive them, but first 


fix a corral.’’ — “All right,” said the boy, “let’s fix a corral!” and 
they made one. Then the Crow showed him the cows. “Do you see 
them? Do you think they are buffalo?’ — “No.” — “You had 


better drive them in. Drive them hard, for they are wild.”” Then the 
boy drove them all in, — calves, yearlings, and all. “M4, mf!” they 
cried. ‘The Indians call them q“tcimpufiq™, white people call 
them cow,” said the Crow. “All right.’ — “Coyote knows all about 
them,’’said the Crow. The boy drove themall home. “You had better 
make some steers,” the Crow told him. ‘Cut their testes off, and 
they will grow fat. Leave three or four bulls, and tie up the calves and 
milk them.” The boy did so. He did not do it well the first time, but 
the second time he learned how. He gelded some to make them fat 
steers; and he milked the cows, and killed the steers and skinned them. 
They ate the meat and thought it nice. Coyote came to him and said, 
“You had better make some dry meat. Hammer it and make it good. 
Then it won’t spoil.”” Soon he had plenty of cows and herds. Coyote 
came to visit his grandchildren and his boy. “‘ How did you know how 
to get the bear, horse, mule, cows, jackass, and chickens ?’’ — “Oh, 
the Crow told me, and now I know how.” — “Is that so!” 

Again the boy went out to hunt deer and mountain-sheep; and 
when he camped, the Crow came up. “You had better go into the 
canyon,” he said. “ You will see something over there.’’ They went 
to the canyon, and saw two animals rooting in the ground. ‘“‘ What 
kind of animals are they ?”’ the boy asked. “They are pigs, and good 
to eat. Feed them, and make them fat.” — “ But they are too wild,” 
said the boy; “I could n’t hold them.” Then he built a corral and drove 
them in, and then drove them home before him. ‘‘ Ump, imp, imp!” 
they cried. He made a pen out of logs, and put them in and fed them 
anything, and soon he had many little pigs. He killed and ate them, 
for they were fat and good to eat. He tried out the fat and made lard. 

The boy went out to hunt long-tailed deer. In the willows he killed 
two; and then the Crow came up, crying. “Are you hungry?” — 
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“Ves.”’ —“ Very hungry ?” —“ Yes.” — “Well, help yourself.” The 
Crow jumped on the deer’s head and looked at the eye. “TI will give 
you the ribs,” said the boy. “There is no meat on the head.” — “No, 
I like the eye best,” said the Crow, and he ateit. “I will tell yousome- 
thing another time,” he said to him. 

The Crow flew all around, and found a fine lake. When he went 
there, he saw plenty of fish, big ones, some long, some round, some 
small. The next time the boy came hunting, he told him, “I saw fish 
over at a lake. You had better go over there, and maybe you can 
kill them and eat them. Take arrows and put long points on them. 
Shoot the fish and eat them.” So the boy went to the lake and the 
big springs. He twisted horse-hair and fixed an iron hook on the end. 
Then he tied it to a stick and put a fly on the hook; and when the 
fish bit, he pulled them out and killed them. That is the best way. 
Many times he tried this, and caught and killed plenty. He carried 
the fish home with him, and told his wife and child, “I will go and 
see Yellow-Hat and take him some fish.”” He knocked on the door. 


“Halloo, my grandchild!’ — “ Halloo, Yellow-Hat! You must taste 
this fish.” —‘‘ What is its name ?””—“ All right, I will taste 
it. It is good. Where did you get it?” — “In a lake.” — “I never 


saw that before. I will go along with you and see it;” and Yellow- 
Hat went to the boy’s home. He looked all around. ‘Where did you 
get this chicken, this buffalo, this calf? What kind of an animal is 
that ?’’— “‘ That is a pig.” Hesaw the jackass too. ‘‘ Where did you 
get all these animals?”’ he asked. “Oh, I got them.” 

One night he stayed at the house, and then went to see the fish. 
They camped at the lake, twisted horse-hair and went fishing. ‘“‘ Now, 
watch me!” the boy said, and Yellow-Hat watched the boy pull out 
a fish. “Let me try it!” said Yellow-Hat. He threw in, and a fish bit; 
but he pulled so hard that the hook broke. “That is not right,” said 
the boy. “You pulled too hard. Pull slowly.” The next time Yellow- 
Hat pulled slowly. Then the hook pulled out, and the fish escaped. 
“You pulled too slowly. Pull faster. Watch me!” — “All right, I'll 
do it.’’ This time he pulled the fish up into the air and tried to seize 
it. ““Why did you do that ?” the boy asked. “Let him fall on the 
ground.” — “I was afraid he would run into the lake again.” They 
caught some more, and cooked and ate them. 

“Well, I think I will get a big grasshopper and catch a big fish,” 
said Yellow-Hat; and he tied several lines together to catch a fish in 
deep water. Then he threw it far out, and a big fish caught it. Yellow- 
Hat pulled hard; but the fish would not budge, and the line broke. 
“That must be a big fish,” he said. “I cannot lift him. I thought 
there might be a big one over there.” Then they went home again, 
and Yellow-Hat said, “‘Let us twist a big horse-tail, and get a strong 
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line and a big hook!”’ So they went again. At first they caught little 
fish. Thenthey tied the strong line on a big pole, and put the big hook 
on it with some meat. They threw it into deep water, and the big 
fish bit it. Yellow-Hat pulled. Then the fish pulled, and he pulled 
Yellow-Hat into the water. He blew, and let go of the pole. “‘What’s 
the matter ?”’ said the boy. ‘“ Your line is gone way down in the lake.” 
They made another strong line like that, and hammered sticks into 
the ground. They fastened the line to the sticks and threw it out into 
the water. The big fish seized it and ran, but could not get away; so 
they brought a mule, and tied the line to his saddle and led him. But 
the fish pulled the mule into the lake. The saddle pulled off, and the 
mule swam back. “Well, let him go!” they said, and went back 
home. “ That fish nearly drowned me,” said Yellow-Hat. “‘ What shall 
Ido?” 

“What is the reason we are all afraid of water now ?”’ said Yellow- 
Hat one day. “We used to swim in the lake, but now we are afraid! 
Go down and look around; and if you see the fish, swim out to him.” 
Coyote’s boy swam out with his rock knife in his hand, and the big 
fish jumped at him and swallowed him.' He took him down into his 
stomach. It was very hot in there. Then the boy cut his stomach 
open with the stone knife.* He cut a hole in its side and escaped. The 
fish thrashed the water and died. It floated on the top of the water, 
for Coyote’s boy had killed it. “‘You had better swim out and puta 
rope in its mouth,” he said to a young Néwintc. He swam out with a 
long rope and tied it in the fish’s mouth. All the people pulled it 
ashore, forit was a very big fish. They skinned it, and packed the meat 
on mules, brought it home, and ate it. The bones they left behind.* 


27. TWO BROTHERS AND A “DEVIL” 


Two brothers said, “Let us go and visit!” * One of them said, 
“Well, I think I will go and kill something.” ° — ‘“‘What kind of an 
animal will you kill?” asked his brother. “Oh, you will see about 
it soon.”” Then they went up to a big lake, and looked closely around 
the trees. The older brothet said, “‘ Walk over there and cry “H,hfi!” 
over the lake. An animal is over the lake, and he will swim across. 
Sit down in a little hole, so that he will not see you, and I will kill 
him from near by.” — “‘ No,” said his younger brother. ‘‘ My brother, 
do you go up in the hole. I will sit here and surely kill him.” — “No, 
you might be afraid.” — “No, I will not be afraid. I will surely kill 

* Dorsey and Kroeber, /. c., p. 111; Wissler and Duvall, /. c., p. 56. 

* Cf. Spinden, /. c., p. 14. ® Told by John Duncan. 

4 This and the following myth were incorporated by the informant at the end of the 
preceding story, and evidently understood by him as a part of it. They have been orhitra- 


rily separated, as the connection is not evident. 
5 Kroeber, /. c., p. 278; Boas, Kathlamet Texts, pp. 103-113, 129-141. 
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him.” — “Well, all right, but be sure to kill him, and do not run 
away.’ — “All right, I am not afraid.” The younger one made a 


little hole and a brush shelter, and hid. Then the older brother went 
out to cry. “Hf, hf!” he cried, and soon he saw some antlers like 
elk-antlers in the lake. It was a moose. He swam ashore and came 
close to the younger boy, who became frightened and ran. Then his 
brother came up and asked, “‘ What is the matter?” — “I was afraid. 
He had very big antlers like timber on his head. I was very much 
frightened, and I ran.” 

“‘Now I will sit down,” said the older boy. “‘Do you go and cry.” 
—‘“No, I will sit here. Iam not afraid any more.” — “‘ No, youare 
afraid. Go and cry! Why do you keep talking when you are afraid ?”’ 
They argued a long time. ‘Well, brother,’’ said the younger, “‘do 
you go and cry. I will not run away any more, but will kill him.” — 
“All right,” said the older boy, and he went and cried again, while 
the younger boy hid. Soon the water moved again, and a moose came 
swimming along. He followed the same path, and the boy was fright- 
ened again. “What kind of an animal is that?” he thought. “He 


has a big head, big antlers, and a big nose.” Then he jumped up and | 


ran to his brother. ‘My brother, I am very much frightened.” 

Now his brother was quite angry. “‘Why do you do like this all 
the time ?”’ he asked. “Are you afraid ? Are you crazy? Youbad boy, 
you are afraid of everything. You won’t stay there again. You must 
go and call now.” So the younger brother cried, “Hf, hfi!’”” No moose 
came for a long time; but at last the water splashed, and a moose swam 
across. Each moose was smaller than the one before. When it came 
close, the older brother shot it. It ran a little ways, and then fell 
dead. 

Now it was about sundown. The older boy skinned the moose, 
while the younger one looked on. He was still frightened. “What 
kind of an animal is that? He has timber on his head! What do you 
call that ?”” — “‘ They are his antlers; he fights with them. There are 
many points on them, and they run close and lock antlers.” —“‘ Brother, 
what are these holes in his nose?” — “Oh, he smells with them.” — 
“What are these ?’”’ — “They are his eyes. He has good eyes, and can 
see a long ways.’’—‘“‘Is that so? Brother, what is this hole?” — ‘Oh, 
that is his anus; he defecates there. When he eats anything, he defe- 
cates it out from his anus.” The boys skinned the moose, and cooked 
and ate some of the meat. ‘ You had better cook some more,” said the 
younger boy. “No, you might eat too much; you would eat all night. 
This elk ! is not good; and if you eat too much elk, a devil will come 
to-night.’ I will sleep in a tree, for the devil cannot come through 
cedars; he only walks around on the ground. This elk is not good, and 

' Water elk ? (moose). ? St. Clair, I. ¢., p. 272. 
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many devils will come after us. They catch men at night and kill 
them,”’ said the older boy, and he climbed up in the tree to sleep. 

But the younger brother stayed on the ground and cooked and ate 
elk all night. He made a fire on the ground, and said, “I will cook 
and eat all night.””— “No, you had better sleep.” — ““No, why 
should I not eat? I am hungry.’’—‘“‘No, no!” said the older boy 
from the tree. “The Devil may catch you.”” — ‘“‘ What kind of animals 
have devils? I am hungry.”’ They ceased talking; and the younger 
boy made a fire, put a hind quarter in the fire, and ate it. The bone 
he put beside him, and looked into the fire. 

Suddenly he heard somebody crying down at the lake. He lay 
down and thought, “ How long before he will come here?” Then a man 
came and sat down by the fire and began to eat. The boy took the 
hind-quarter bone and hit him, and knocked him down. “What are 
you doing here? What kind of a man are you? Are you hungry?” 
Then he gave him some meat, but the man sat down and did not 
take it. “‘What is the reason you don’t get it?” said the boy. Then 
the Devil knocked him down. The boy jumped up, but the Devil 
seized him by the scrotum. ‘What are you doing?” cried the boy. 
“Me in scroto arripies! Esne mulier? Mulieres sic agunt, non viri!” 
But the Devil held on. “Udi!” cried the boy. “Brother! Hic Dia- 
bolus me in scroto tenit similis muliere! Come on! Help me!” Then 
the Devil got up and flew up into the air with him, holding him by 
the scrotum. “Brother, this bad man holds me by the scrotum! 
O brother! Come on! He hurts me!’”’ Now he was far up in the air, 
and his brother could no longer hear him. 

In the morning the brother came down, made a fire, and cooked 
some meat. He thought, “What was the matter with my brother? 
I told him all about this. He cooked and ate all night. I told him 
that the Devil would eat him. That is too bad to have my brother 
gone. Why did he go? Now I am all alone. What shall I do to find 
my brother ?”’ 

Then he went to the Mink, the Beaver, and the Muskrat. “You 
had better cut rushes,” and they all piled rushes every day. When 
there was a big pile, he burnt it. There was a high fire and a great 
noise, for the boy thought he would burn the Devil up in the air. 
When he went out to walk and looked around, he saw the Devil- 
ashes falling down. Then he saw the Devil’s bones, and he gathered 
them together. They were big bones. At last he.saw some little leg- 
bones. ‘Maybe these are my brother’s bones,” he thought. Then 
he gathered them carefully and cleaned them. He got all his brother’s 
bones, burnt them, and placed them in order on the shore of the lake. 
“T will try it,” he said. 

He went home to his mother, and said, “‘My brother i is gone. A 
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Devil got him, but I burnt him. I saw all the bones, and some looked 
like my brother’s bones, so I piled them close to the lake.” Then he 
went back and looked at the bones, but they were still there in the 
same place. He came home and slept, waited a couple of days, and 
then went to the lake again to see how the bones were. When he looked 
around, he found the bones gone, and, coming back, he said to his 
mother, ‘‘I went to look for my brother’s bones, but they were gone. 
I could not find them, and I think he has gone somewhere. Maybe 
I will find my brother. I will go again soon, for I think he has got up 
and gone away. I will go up to see, for I want to see my brother. I 
have nobody to talk to now, and that is quite sad.” 

So the boy went to the lake and looked carefully around, and at last 
he saw a little white Weasel. “Are you my brother?” he asked him; 
but the Weasel did not answer, but just looked around. ‘Come back!” 
he cried. ‘‘ Don’t you want to come over ? Come on, brother!”’ But the 
Weasel only ran around; he came up behind the boy, and then ran 
back again. ‘“‘Well,”’ said the boy, “I guess my brother does not 
like me.’’ Then the Weasel ran back towards him. ‘“ Well, I will come 
to see my brother to-morrow,” he said. “I will bring along my arrows, 
and I may kill some rabbits.” 

The next day he came again, and killed a couple of rabbits. He 
looked around where the Weasel stayed; and when it came up, he 
gave it a rabbit. “Do you like the rabbit ?” he asked. The Weasel 
came up and ran around. It seized the rabbit, ran back, and ate it. 
“Let’s go home!” said the boy, and he walked along with the other 
rabbit. When he looked behind, he saw the Weasel following him. 
When they reached home, the Weasel ran into the house, around, and 
out again. He never ran straight, but ran up to the fire and out again. 
Several times he did that. ‘‘ Look, this is my brother!” said the boy. 
Then the Weasel ran straight into the tent, but did not stay. He never 
stopped or stood, or sat down, but just ran all the time. He did not 
know where he lived. “Maybe this Weasel is my brother,” said the 
boy. But the Weasel would not stay in there, and soon ran out again. 
“What is the reason my boy will not stop and stay, but just runs 
around ?” said his mother. “When he kills rabbits, he does not pack 
them, but just eats.” ! 


28. THE TWO HAWK BROTHERS 
The older brother went out again.?, He walked around and saw 
Little-Hawk and Big-Hawk, who are brothers. The big one said, 
“There are deer over there. You had better stay here while I kill 


1 Told by John Duncan. 
? Incorporated by the informant at the end of the preceding myth, but evidently a 
distinct story. 
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them.” But the Little-Hawk made a noise, and the deer ran away, 
“What is the matter?” said the Big-Hawk, and he was angry. A 
second time the Little~-Hawk sang and scared the deer. He cried, “I 
see deer over there!’’ — “What is the reason you frighten them?” 
the older Hawk cried. He was very angry. “The next time I will 
whip you.” Soon they saw deer again. “Sit here and make no noise,” 
said the Big-Hawk. “All right, I will stay here,’ drawled the little 
one. But when the Big-Hawk came close, the boy came up behind 
him, singing. The older one shot, but missed. “‘ Why does my brother 
scare them all the time?” he said; and when he came back, he hit 
his brother on the head and knocked him down. The boy did not get 
up, and his brother went away. Then he thought about it. “I knocked 
my brother down. That was very wrong. Now I have nobody to 
talk to.”” He walked alone and felt sorry. Now no one scared the 
deer when he went to kill them. 

Three or four days later, he went to look at his brother. He was 
dead. Then the Big-Hawk began to cry. “This is too bad! What 
shall I do to make him get up?” Then he poked his brother with his 
bow and arrows. “Brother, get up! What are you doing? I am sorry 
I knocked you down.” Then his brother said “A!” and he got up and 
began to sing. ‘‘ What are you doing ?” he asked. “ Your noise scared 
the deer, and I knocked you down,” said the older brother. “ You 
were dead, and did not get up for about three or four days.” — “ Did 
you knock me down? What were you thinking of ?” — “I thought 
it was very bad. I had nobody to talk to. That is the reason I made 
you get up.” — “Well, brother, you will not hit me any more?” — 
“No. I knocked you down and I felt bad. I thought, ‘What is the 
reason I knocked my brother down ?’”’ ! 


29. THE INDIANS OF LONG AGO 


A long time ago the N6éwintc had nothing to eat. They did nothing, 
and had never seen any white men. All the time they drank water. 
If anything grew on the ground, they would eat it, and they ate roots 
also. They had no woollen blankets, but made blankets of cedar-bark 
from the cedars on the mountains. They used sage-brush for blankets 
also, and somehow slipped them on themselves. Sometimes they used 
deer-hide with the hair on, and sometimes made deer-hide leggings 
and moccasins. They were very poor, and they had no guns — only 
bows and arrows — with which to kill deer. They had little to eat, 
and only water to drink. They took mud and made cups of it to 
drink water; they made kettles too, and cooked in them. 

Coyote caught fire and gave it to the Indians. The Indians kept 
the fire, and never lost it again. It made light and heat. «It was cold; 


* Told by John Duncan. 
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and if there had been no fire the Indians would all have died. The 
fire kept them alive. Coyote said, “It is very good to do that.” He 
gave life to the Indians. Perhaps Coyote got the fire from the White 
Men in the east. 

Those old Indians nearly died.* 


30. ORIGIN OF THE BEAR DANCE 


In the fall the snow comes, and the bear has a wickiup in a hole. 
He stays there all winter, perhaps six moons. In the spring the snow 
goes, and he comes out. The bear dances up to a big tree on his hind- 
feet. He dances up and back, back and forth, and sings, “Um, um, 
um, um!”’ He makes a path up to the tree, embraces it, and goes back 
again, singing ‘‘Um, um, um!”’ He dances very much, all the time. 

Now Indians do it, and call it the “Bear Dance.”’ It happens in the 
spring, and they do not dance in the winter. The bear understands the 
Bear Dance. 


* Told by Snake John. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
February, 1910, 
VOL. XXIII. — NO. 89. 24 
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SHASTA MYTHS ! 
BY ROLAND B. DIXON 


32. URUTSMAXIG 


THERE was a trail which went up the river on the other side. There 
was a ford; and a house stood on this side, just below the ford. People 
coming up river had to wade across to this side at the ford. Just as 
they were in the middle, the man who lived in the house would jump 
out, go down towards the bank, take a hooked pole, and catch the 
traveller. Then he would drown him. That was the way it was for- 
merly, and the people who had been thus drowned were piled up in 
heaps along the bank. 

A traveller came along the trail. He said, “I will go and buy a 
wife.”” He came to the place where the evil being lived, and saw the 
piles of drowned persons scattered along the shore. He had heard 
people say that if one waded across, he was tripped up and drowned; 
that all were so drowned that the evil being saw. The man wondered 
where the crossing was, as he went on. Then he saw the house oppo- 
site; the door was open. Then the trail led down into the river. “This 
is the place,” he thought. “This is the place they speak of. Here is 
where every one is drowned who crosses.” He went on, and thought 
what he should do. He started to wade over; he got half-way across. 
Then the evil being in the house looked out. “Who is that? ” he said, 
and jumped out through the door. He ran down to the river-bank 
and picked up the hooked pole. He reached out and caught the trav- 
eller by the leg; but he kept on wading over. The one with the hook 
pulled hard to trip him up, but not at all could he trip him. So the 
traveller came across. “‘ What are you trying to do to me? ”’ he said. 
Then he reached out, and seized the evil being who tripped people up, 
and took away from him the hooked pole. He broke it to pieces, and 
threw them into the river. The evil being who tripped people up stood 
very still. He was surprised that the other should take the pole and 
break it up. Then the traveller seized the evil being, lifted him up, 
and threw him into the river. “ I am a supernatural being, but you 
are not. You will be a newt, not a supernatural person.” So he killed 
him at last, and he was drowned. 

The name of the traveller was Urutsmaxig. He went on up the 
river. He had concealed with him Maiyaho (one name for the Cotton- 
tail Rabbit), who gave him advice. He saw a house on the opposite 
side of the river. “‘ I wonder who lives there!” he said. When he came 
opposite the house, he saw piles of dead persons lying by the trail. 

1 Continued from page 37. 
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“What is the trouble with them, I wonder!” he said. “ What could 
have killed them all!’’ He noticed that the door of the house on the 
other side was open. Now, while he thought this, the people in the 
house said to the person living there, “‘ There is a chief passing along 
over there. Do not look across at him.” But the person got up any- 
how to look across, and the people seized him to prevent his looking. 
“Tt is a chief who is passing,” they said. The evil person tried to 
pull loose from them, and said, ‘‘ What is a chief ? Iama supernatural 
person myself.” Then he got loose, and went to the door, and looked 
across. He winked, opening and shutting his eyes, for in this way he 
killed people. But Urutsmaxig still went on. Again the evil being 
winked, opening and shutting his eyes, and still Urutsmaxig went on. 
Then Urutsmaxig put his hand into his sack, and took out a bundle 


of flints. The evil being kept winking, winked repeatedly and long, 


but Urutsmaxig went on just the same. Then he tossed a handful of 
flints across, threw them into the evil being’s eyes, and at once he fell 
over backward into the house. His head fell into the fire. The people 
seized him. ‘‘ I told you not to look,” they said. Then they pulled him 
out of the fire, and rubbed the fire out, rubbing off his hair and much 
of his skin too. When Urutsmaxig threw the flints across, he said, 
“ You will be Buzzard, not a supernatural person.” The people said, 
“ We told you not to look across. We said it was a chief who was 
passing.’’ Then the person sat still there, with his back to the fire. 
Now, Urutsmaxig went on, to buy his wife. He arrived at the place. 
He came to where an old woman lived who had two daughters. He 
stayed there for a few days; and then the old woman said, ‘‘M-m-m-m! 
My son-in-law, I wish you would go and stand there, where the deer 
run. I will go and rattle deer-bones, and drive them toward you.” — 
“All right!” he said, and got ready and went. The old woman went 
with him, and showed him where to stand. “ Stand there,” she said, 
“and I will drive the deer to you. Don’t miss them, for I am hungry 
for meat.’”’ So he went there, and stood. When he was out of sight, 
the old woman went back to the house. She went to the place where 
she kept things hidden, and took out her gambling-sticks. She gam- 
bled, and thought she had killed her son-in-law. Urutsmaxig stood 
where she had told him. Below was a great rattlesnake. The old wo- 
man had told him to stand there for that reason. It was so that the 
rattlesnake might swallow him. That was why she gambled, she was 
happy, and she thought, “‘ Now by this time the rattlesnake has swal- 
lowed him.”’ Urutsmaxig stood there, and thought, “‘ Where is the old 
woman going to drive ?”’ and while he thought this, while he wondered 
where she was driving, the rattlesnake breathed in. Now, where 
Urutsmaxig stood there were many trees; and when the rattlesnake 
opened its mouth, they all leaned toward it, drawn by the wind. 
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Urutsmaxig was drawn along. He seized the trees, but they were 
pulled up by the roots. He was drawn down towards the rattlesnake’s 
mouth. He thought, “I am going to die.” Then he braced himself, 
but his feet slipped; he was sunk into the ground up to his knees, but 
could not hold. Then he thought of the spare flint-flakes he had tied 
up in his quiver. He reached in, took them out, and just as the rattle- 
snake was swallowing him, he threw the flints into the open mouth. 
So he killed the rattlesnake, and cut off the head, and took it away. 

He returned to the house, and put down his game at the door. This 
made a noise. The old woman was gambling as he walked in, and she 
quickly threw her gambling-sticks over her back toward the wall. “It 
is outside,” he said. “Yes,” said she, “I’ll eat outside.”” Then she 
went out. Urutsmaxig had killed one of the old woman’s relatives. 
She had said she would eat outside, but she wailed and cried. Then 
she buried it, and came back again after a time. 

By and by she said, “‘Son-in-law, go down to the river! There is a 
salmon-trap there, inherited from one who is dead. I want some fish, 
any kind of fish.’”” So he went down. There were many fish in the trap, 
and he reached down to take some out. Then rattlesnakes stuck their 
heads out of the water, and he nearly was bitten. Then he killed them 
with his arrow-flaker, and tied them up in bunches, and took them 
off. As soon as he had left, the old woman had begun to gamble. 
When she heard Urutsmaxig at the door, she threw her gambling- 
sticks away. “I have brought them, old woman!” said Urutsmaxig. 
Then she said, “‘ Yes, I’ll eat outside.’’ So she went out and cried. 

By and by she said, “Son-in-law, I wish you would go there and 
climb up to that eagle’s nest. It is on a tree. Take the young birds. 
They will soon be flying.”’— “All right!” said he. So he went. 
“Where is this man ?”’ he thought. Aftera while he saw a juniper. It 
was bushy, and there was an eagle’s nest in it. Heclimbed up after the 
nest, and kept on climbing. As he climbed, the tree grew up with 
him, until it reached the sky. Finally he reached the nest, and looked 
over the edge into it. And there were rattlesnakes in it. They coiled 
and struck at him, and almost bit him. He took out his arrow-flaker, 
and struck them on the head, and killed them. He tied them in a 
bunch, and stood on the top of the tree. He pressed it down with 
his foot, then he climbed down again, and went back to the house, 
carrying the game. The old woman had been gambling ever since 
Urutsmaxig had gone. She thought, “ By now he is killed, in spite of 
his coming back before.” Then, just as she was thinking this, he came 
in. “I left it outside, old woman!” he said. “Yes,” said she, “I'll 
pluck them outside.” So she went out. She wailed and cried, and then 
buried them. He was killing those who had been her relatives. 

After a time she said, “Son-in-law, I want to eat spawning salmon.” 
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—“ Allright!” said he. She told him which one she wanted. “Spear 
the one that floats down blue in color. Do not take the one that is 
red, but the one that floats down blue.”’ So he went, and took with 
him Maiyaho, the little one. He arrived at the place where the old 
woman had told him to go. He undressed. He had a skin about his 
waist only. He tied his hair up in a bunch on top of his head, and put 
eagle-down on it. He took out his spear, tipped with black obsidian 
and with red and black obsidian, a two-pronged spear. He put on 
the points. Then he told Maiyaho what to do. “Do not cry,” he said, 
“if I am pulled into the water. I will stick this arrow-flaker in the 
bank. Do not touch it. If it falls, you may cry; and then after ten 
days you come here.”’ So he stood watching. Now, the red salmon 
floated down, but he did not spear it. Then a blue one floated down, 
and he speared it under the arm. It jumped and roared in the water. 
When it jumped and flopped about, it nearly pulled Urutsmaxig into 
the stream. He pulled the salmon out, and then it pulled him into the 
stream, pulled him wholly in, until he was out of sight; even the eagle- 
down did not come up. Then Maiyaho cried, he whom Urutsmaxig 
had told not to cry. He did not return until after dark to the house. 
Next morning he went away right after bréakfast, and did not come 
back until night. For all the ten days he did this. He watched the 
arrow-flaker; but still it stood up, and did not fall. Urutsmaxig had 
said that unless it fell, he was not to cry; yet he cried every day. The 
tenth day came, and Maiyaho watched. It was the same time that 
Urutsmaxig had been pulled in. The water rippled from an unseen 
cause. Maiyaho wiped the tears from his eyes, and thought, “I won- 
der if I did not see something!” Again he saw it. Then the eagle- 
down appeared above the water; then Urutsmaxig came up out of the 
water as far as his shoulders; then he came fully out. He pulled out 
the thing he had speared. It was worth looking at, for it had a per- 
son’s body and a fish’s tail. Urutsmaxig carried it off. He said to 
Maiyaho, “‘I told you not to cry until the arrow-flaker should fall.” 
Then they went back with the head. Maiyaho told him, “The old 
woman has been gambling all the time. She did not even eat.”” When 
they got back, they made a noise at the door, and the old woman 
threw her gambling-sticks over her back to the wall. They came in. 
“T have come back with the fish,”’ said Urutsmaxig. “Yes, I’ll cut it 
up outside,” said she. Instead of this she buried it; for it was the head 
of the old woman’s daughter he had brought. It was that she buried. 

Now she could do nothing to him. She thought, “What way can I 
kill him?” Then she said, “Son-in-law, don’t you feel like playing ?” 
—“Yes,” said he, ‘I don’t care what the game is. Let us go!” So 
they went. So they got to the place where people swing and sway 
on a tree. The tree stuck out far over the water of a lake. It was 
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a fearful sight. Now they walked out on the tree to play. They 
bent it down by standing on the end of it. Then the old woman 
jumped off. It sprang up until it struck the sky, then bent back and 
sunk deep under the water. By and by it came up, and Urutsmaxig 
was still standing there on the end. “‘ Now, old woman, it is your turn,” 
he said. So he bent it down for her, and jumped off. Just as before, 
the pole sprang up to the sky, then sprang back under the water; and 
when it came up again, the old woman was gone. “ Where is she?” 
thought Urutsmaxig. Then far up in the sky she laughed, “ He, he, he! 
You did good to me, my son-in-law. I shall see what people do at 
night. If they steal anything, I shall be the one who sees.” So she 
became the moon. And Urutsmaxig went on to his home. It was that 
way that he did in the olden time, they say. 


33- THE RACE WITH THUNDER 


Thunder and Silver-Fox lived side by side. They bet with each other, 
saying, “Let’s run a race!’’ So they ran, and Silver-Fox was beaten. 
Then Thunder bet again, with another, with Red-Fox, and won. 
There were ten brothers of them; and next Black-Fox ran, and was 
beaten. Then they talked together, and said, ““ Whom can we hire ?” 
—‘* Whom else than Wolf ?”’ said one. “‘ Yes,” said they. So one went 
at night to tell Wolf to come that night. 

He arrived. “Ha!” said he, “what is the trouble ?”’ Then Silver- 
Fox said to him, ‘‘Take pity on me! Thunder has won all I have. 
They are racing now, and three have been beaten.” —‘‘ Well,” said 
Wolf, “what can I do to win? I think I will go and look on, at any 
rate.” So they went at dawn. They hid Wolf, and as it grew light 
they told him about things. “‘ This is what he does to us, this is how 
he beats us. He almost kills us. He runs in front of us, and tears up 
the ground. That is the reason he wins.” So they told him about it. 
“Ah!” said Wolf, “what can I do? I will try, anyway.” 

Now, the sun was just rising. It rose, it rose higher, and now they 
began to race. Wolf prayed for luck while he was running. They 
started; and soon Thunder tore up the ground, he tore open trees, he 
ploughed up the earth ahead of Wolf. Wolf kept praying silently. He 
was running behind Thunder, and he turned in and ran directly in 
line behind him. He pulled a Pain from his tongue, and threw it 
ahead, so as to strike the ground where Thunder was to run. When 
Thunder came to the spot, it seemed asif he stood still, so fast did Wolf 
pass him, and win. So they won back all that Thunder had won away 
from them. That was the way they raced. That Wolf was the only 
one who could beat him. No others could doit. That is how they did 
when Thunder bet and won. 
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34. COYOTE AND THE CANNIBAL 


Long ago an evil being was travelling about, travelling around in the 
world to eat people. After a while, he came into this country; he came 
up river. The people heard of him, heard that a “devil” was coming 
who ate people, and they fled to the mountains. By and by Coyote 
said, ‘What is this ‘devil’ you are talking about? I myself am a 
‘devil.’ By and by we two will eat of each other. Now do ye all run 
away. I will sit here, and by and by we two will taste of each other.” 
So they did. Coyote got pitch, he pounded up a plant and mixed it 
with the pitch. He plastered it then on his breast and belly, that it 
might be what the “devil” should taste of. Then he sat down. Far 
away from the fire, in the corner, Badger was hidden. 

Now the one who came approached, saying, “Tatcididi kip kip 
kiip.” —“‘ Now he is coming,” said Coyote to Badger. “Don’t get 
excited. When I taste, I will quickly cut out his heart. Then I will 
jump out of the house. Do you then quickly run out from where you 
are hidden, and open out the coals in the fire. I will run around the 
house, then I will jump up on the roof, and will throw the heart into 
the fire. Then do you quickly cover it up with the coals.” —“ All 
right!” said Badger. 

Now the cannibal came close. “‘Tatcididi kip kip kip ” is what 
he said. Now Coyote answered, “ Tatcididi kip kiip kip.” Then the 
“devil” thought as he went, “‘ They never said that to me before. No- 
where did they say that.” Then he arrived. ‘‘Hé!” said Coyote. “I 
am hungry. There was no one here to eat when I came.” —“‘ Ho!” 
said the “devil.” “I came this way also. I too am hungry.” Then 
Coyote said, us eat each other! ’”—‘‘All right!” said the“ devil.” 
“Yes,” said Coyote, “do you eat me first. Let us begin.” So Coy- 
ote started up the fire. Then he pulled open his shirt. “Cut with 
this knife right here, on the breast,” said he. “All right!” said the 
cannibal. So he cut a slice off of Coyote’s breast. He roasted it. 
Then the “‘devil’’ took off the fire what he had cut from Coyote’s 
breast, and ate it. “Ah!” said he, “your flesh is bitter.”” —“ Yes,” 
said Coyote, “it is because people have been talking about me.” The 
other could hardly eat it, but he finished it at last. Then Coyote said 
to the “devil,” “I’ll taste you now.” —“‘All right!” said he. So he 
uncovered himself. Then Coyote took the knife to slice the “devil’s”’ 
breast; but instead of that, he cut inwards deeply, he cut in towards 
the heart and lungs, he cut down to the bone. “Ahaha!” said the 
“devil,” “alittle higher. Don’t cut so deep!” Coyote kept on cutting 
close to the bone; and when he got to the end of the breast-bone, he 
cut in deep. He cut quickly, and cut out the heart and lungs. Then, 
taking them, he jumped out of the house through the door, and ran 
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around the house. He ran round and round. The “devil” ran after 
him, he chased him. Then the Badger jumped out quickly, he opened 
out the coals of the fire. Coyote ran around the house several times, 
carrying the heart and lungs. Then he jumped on the roof, and threw 
the heart and all through the smoke-hole into the fire. Badger cov- 
ered them up quickly with the coals. Then the heart popped and 
burst, and the “‘devil”’ fell dead. That is what it did when Badger 
covered it with coals. That is how Coyote killed that ‘‘devil.” 
When the heart popped, people heard it all over the world. Then they 
said, ‘Coyote has killed that ‘devil.’” 


Harvarp UNIversity, 
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THREE BALLADS FROM NOVA SCOTIA 
BY W. ROY MACKENZIE 


LITTLE MATHA GROVE 


Tue following version of “Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard” 
(Child, No. 81) was derived from the recitations of four different per- 
sons. The basis of the text is a recitation by Mrs. Levi Langille of 
Marshville, Nova Scotia (A); and her part of the text includes stanzas 
1-7, 10-17, and 21-22. Mrs. Langille’s version was the first one pro- 
cured, and the only one that was at all complete. The other three 
were obtained by reading her version to persons who had formerly 
sung the ballad, but no longer remembered it well, and could only 
change and supplement in places while having the first version read 
to them. The parts of the text denoted by B were supplied by Mrs. 
James Gammon of River John, Nova Scotia, and include stanzas 


8-9, 18-20, and 23-24. The text, therefore, is made up as follows:. 


1-7, from A; 8-9, from B; 10-17, from A; 18—20, from B; 21-22, from 
A; 23-24, from B. The fragments furnished by John Langille of River 
John (C) and by Mrs. Jacob Langille of Marshville (D) are given 
only in the footnotes. Every word obtained from any of the reciters 
may thus be found either in the text or in the notes. A, B,C, and D 
were all collected by me during August and September, 1909. 


A. 1. ’T was on a day, a high holiday, 
The best day of the old year, 
When little Matha Grove he went to church 
The holy word to hear. 


2. Some came in in diamonds of gold, 
And some came in in pearls, 
And among them all was little Matha Grove 
The handsomest of them all. 


3. Lord Daniel’s wife was standing by. 
On him she cast an eye, 
Saying, “‘ You little Matha Grove, this very night 
I invite you to lie with me.” 


4. Lord Daniel is away to the New Castle 
King Henry for to see.' 


1 C remembered the full stanza: — 
“Lord Daniel is away to the New Castle 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
And this very night little Matha Grove ai t 
Shall lie with his wedded lady.” | | 
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5. So the little foot-page was standing by, 
And he heard all that was said, 
And he took to his heels to the river-side, 
And he bended his breast and he swum.' 


6. And when he came to Lord Daniel’s bower, 
He knockéd so hard at the ring. 
There was none so ready as Lord Daniel 
For to rise and let him in. 


7. “What news, what news, my little foot-page, 
Do you bring‘unto me?” 
“This very night little Matha Grove 
Is in bed with your wedded lady.” 


B. 8. “If this be true, be true unto me, 
Be true you bring unto me, 
I have an only daughter dear, 
And your wedded lady she shall be. 


g. “If this be a lie, a lie unto me, 
A lie you bring unto me, 
I'll cause a gallows to be rigged, 
And hangéd you shall be.” ? 


A. 10. So he put the bugle to his mouth, 
And he sounded loud and shrill: 
“Tf there ’s any man in bed with another man’s wife, 
It is time to be hastening away.” 


tr. So Lord Daniel he ordered up all his men, 
And he placed them in a row. 


12. “What ’s that, what ’s that ?”’ said little Matha Grove, 
“For I know the sound so well. 
It must be the sound of Lord Daniel’s bugle,” 


' D recognized this stanza as being made up of parts of two stanzas, as formerly sung. 
The first of the two stanzas she could not complete, but the second she completed as fol- 
lows: — 


So he took to his heels to the river-side, 
And he bended his breast and he swum, 
And when he came to the dry land 
He took to his heels and he run. 
? A omitted stanzas 8-9. 
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13. “ Lie still, lie still, you little Matha Grove, 
And keep me from the cold. 
Its’s only my father’s shepherd boy 
That’s driving sheep down in the fold.” 


14. So they hustled and they tumbled till they both fell asleep, 
And nothing more did they hear, 
Till Lord Daniel stood by their bedside." 


15. “How do you like my bed ?”’ said he, 
“And how do you like my sheet ? 
_ And how do you like my wedded lady 
That lies in your arms and sleeps?” 


16. ‘‘ Well do I like your bed,” said he, 
“Well do I like your sheet. 
Better do I like your wedded lady, 
That lies in my arms and sleeps.” 


17. “‘Get up, get up, you little Matha Grove, 
And some of your clothes put on, 
That it can’t be said after your death 
That I slew a naked man.”’? 


B. 18.* “How can I get up,” little Matha replied, 
“ And fight you for my life, 
When you have two bright swords by your side, 
And I have ne’er a knife?” 


19. “If I have two bright swords by my side, 
They cost me deep in purse, 
And you shall have the best of them, 
And I shall have the worst. 


1 B rendered the stanza thus: — 
So they tossed and tumbled all that night, 


Till Lord Arnold stood at their bed’s feet. 


“That it can’t be said when you are dead 
That I slew a naked man.” 


* The following three stanzas are represented in A thus: — 
“ How can I go and fight you 
When you have two bright swords lying down by your side. 
And I ’ve got scarcely a knife?” 


“You shall have the very best one, 
And I shall have the worst, 

And you shall have the very first blow, 
And I shall have the next.” 


| 
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20. “ And you shall have the very first blow, 
And I shall have the other. 
What more, then, could I do for you 
If you were my own born brother?” 


A. 21. The very first blow that Matha Grove struck 
He wounded Lord Daniel sore. 
The very first blow Lord Daniel struck, 
Little Matha could strike no more. 


22. “So curséd be my hand!”’ said he, 
“ And curséd be my bride! 
They have caused me to kill the handsomest man 
That ever trod England’s ground.” 


B. 23. He took his lady by the hand, 
He led her through the plain, 
And he never spoke another word 
Till he split her head in twain. 


24. He put his sword against the ground, 
The point against his heart, 
There never was three lovers 
That sooner did depart.* 


PRETTY POLLY 


The following version of “‘Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight”’ (Child, 
No. 4, H) is made up chiefly of the versions of two reciters, though a 
third one comes in with variants on two of the stanzas. The basis of 
this version, as of “Little Matha Grove,” is a recitation by Mrs. Levi 
Langille (A). The ballad, as given by Mrs. Langille, was very defec- 
tive in parts; but when it was read to John Langille (B), who could 
not sing or repeat it on his own initiative, it stimulated his memory 
to the production of a large part of the ballad as he had formerly sung 
it. Ten out of the seventeen stanzas in the main text which follows 
were contributed by him, while the corresponding parts by Mrs. 
Langille, being less complete, are relegated to the footnotes. Finally, 
variants on two of the stanzas were given by David Rogers of River 
John (C). The text is made up as follows: 1-4, from B; 5-8, from A; 
9, from B; 10-12, from A; 13~17, from B. The variants of C are given 
in the footnotes. Every word obtained from any of the reciters may 


1 C rendered the stanza thus: — 
“ Curséd be my wife!” said he, 
“ And curséd be my hands! 
For I have slain the best-looking man 
That ever trod England’s lands.” 


? A omitted stanzas 23-24. 


& 


we 
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be found in the text or notes. These collections were also made during 
August and September, 1909. ~ 


B. 1. There was a lord in Ambertown, 
He courted a lady gay, 
And all he wanted of this pretty maid 
Was to take her life away.' 


2. ‘Go get me some of your father’s gold, 
And some of your mother’s fee, 
And two of the best nags out of the stable, 
Where there stands thirty and three.” 


3. She went and got some of her father’s gold, 
And some of her mother’s fee, 
And two of the best nags out of the stable, 
Where there stood thirty and three. 


4. She mounted on the milk-white steed, 
And he on the rambling gray, 
And they rode till they came to the salt sea-side, 
Three hours before it was day. 


A. 5. “Light off, light off, thy steed white milk, 
And deliver it unto me, 
For six pretty maids I have drownded here, 
And the seventh one thou shalt be. 


6. “Take off, take off, thy bonny silk plaid, 
And deliver it unto me, 
Methinks they are too rich and too gay 
To rot in the salt, salt sea.” ? 


1 The first four stanzas, in which I follow B, are thus represented in A (which has no 
equivalent of stanza 3): — 


There was a lord in Ambertown 
Courted a lady fair, 

And all he wanted of this pretty fair maid 
Was to take her life away. 


“Go get me some of your father’s gold, 
And some of your mother’s fees, 

And two of the best horses in your father’s stall, 
Where there stands thirty and three.” 


So she mounted on her steed white milk, 
And he on his dappling gray, 

And they rode forward to the sea 
Two hours before it was day. 


? B rendered this stanza thus: — 
“Take off, take off, thy silken dress, 
' Likewise thy golden stays. 
Methinks they are too rich and too 84Y 
To rot in the salt, salt seas.” . 


| 
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7. “If I must take off my bonny silk plaid, 
Likewise my golden stays, 

You must turn your back around to me, 
And face yon willow-tree.” 


8. He turned himself around about 
To face yon willow-tree. 
She grasped him by the middle so tight, 
And she tumbled him in the sea. 


B. 9. “Lie there, lie there, you false-hearted man! 
Lie there instead of me! 
For six pretty maids thou hast drownded here. 
Go keep them company.” 


A. 10. So he rolléd high and he rolléd low, 
Till he rolléd to the sea-side. 
“Stretch forth your hand, my pretty Polly, 
And I ’ll make you my bride.” 


11. “Lie there, lie there, you false-hearted man! 
Lie there instead of me! 
For six pretty maids thou hast drownded here, 
But the seventh hath drownded thee.”’ 


12. She mounted on her steed white milk, 
And she led her dappling gray, 
And she rode forward to her father’s door 
An hour before it was day. 


B. 13. The parrot being up so early in the morn, 
It unto Polly did say, 
“IT was afraid that some ruffian 
Had led you astray.” 


14. The old man on his pillow did lie, 
He unto the parrot did say, 
“What ails you, what ails you, you pretty Poll parrot, 
You prattle so long before day ?” ? 


1 C rendered the stanza thus:— 
The parrot was up in the window high, 
And heard what she did say. 
“Where have you been, my pretty Polly, 
That you ’re out so long before day ?” 
A rendered the stanza thus: — 
The old man he, its being awoke, 
And he heard all that was said. . 
“ What were you prittling and prattling, my pretty Polly, 
And keeping me awake al] night long ?” 
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15. “The old cat was at my cage door, | 
And I was afraid he was going to eat me, | 

And I was calling for pretty Polly . 

To go drive the old cat away.” ! 


16. “Well turned, well turned, my pretty Poll parrot! 
Well turned, well turned ! ” said she. 
“Your cage it shall be of the glittering gold, 
And the doors of ivory. 


17. “No tales, no tales, my pretty Poll parrot, 
No tales you will tell on me. 
Your cage it shall be of the glittering gold, 
And hung on yon willow-tree.” ? 


SIX QUESTIONS 
The following version of “Captain Wedderburn’s Courtship” i 


(Child, No. 46) was obtained from the singing and recitation of John 
Adamson, Millsville, Nova Scotia. 


1. The Duke of Merchant’s daughter walked out one summer’s day. 
She met a bold sea-captain by chance upon the way. 
He says, ‘‘ My pretty fair maid, if it was n’t for the law, 
I would have you in my bed this night by either stock or wa’.” 


2. She sighed and said, ‘‘ Young man, oh, do not me perplex. | 
You must answer me in questions six before that qT gang awa’, 
Or before that I lie in your bed by either stock or wa’ — 
3. “ Oh, what is rounder than your ring ? What’s higher than the trees ? 
Or what is worse than women’s tongue? What’s deeper than the 
seas ? 


1 A and C each had a separate version of this stanza. A’s version is:— 


“ The old cat had got up to my littock so high, 
And I was afraid she was going to eat me, 
And I was calling for pretty Polly 
To go drive the old cat away.” 


C’s version runs thus: — 
“The old cat was at my cage door, 
And swore she would devour me, 
And I was calling for fair MacConnel 
To hiss the cat away.” 


C supposed that the “fair MacConnel” was a servant. 
2? These two concluding stanzas are represented, in A’s version, by the one stanza: — 
“Don’t prittle, don’t prattle, my pretty Polly, 
Nor tell any tales on me. 
Your cage shall be made of the glittering gold 
Instead of the greenwood tree.” 
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What bird sings first, what bird sings last? Or where does the dew 
first fall ?— 
Before that I lie in your bed by either stock or wall.” 


4. “ The globe is rounder than your ring. Sky’s higher than the trees. 
The devil’s worse than women’s tongue. Hell ’s deeper than the seas, 
The roe sings first, the ¢hirst sings last. On the earth the dew first falls, 
Before that I lie in your bed by either stock or wall.” ! 


5. “ You must get for me some winter fruit which in December grew. 
You must get for me a silken cloak that ne’er a waft went through, 
A sparrow’s thorn, a priest new-born, before that I gang awa’, 
Before that I lie in your bed by either stock or wa’.” 


6. “‘ My father’s got some winter fruit which in December grew. 
My mother’s got a silken cloak that ne’er a waft went through. 
Sparrows’ thorns they ’re easy found. There ’s one on every claw. 
‘So you and I lie in one bed, and you lie next the wa’.” 


7. “You must get for my wedding supper a chicken without a bone. 
You must get for my wedding supper a cherry without a stone. 
You must get for me a gentle bird, a bird without a gall, 

Before that I lie in your bed by either stock or wall.” 


8. “ Oh, when the chicken’s in the egg, I’m sure it has no bone. 
And when the cherry ’s in full bloom, I ’m sure it has no stone. 
The dove it is a gentle bird. It flies without a gall, 

Before that I lie in your bed, by either stock or wall.” 


9. He took her by the lily-white hand and led her through the hall. 
He held her by the slender waist for fear that she would fall. 
He led her on his bed of down without a doubt at all, 
So he and she lies in one bed, and he lies next the wall. 


The Mrs. Levi Langille, who appears as the most important reciter 
of “Little Matha Grove” and of “ Pretty Polly,” is a first-cousin of 
the unhappily defunct “Ned” Langille, whom I mentioned in my 
short article on “ Ballad-Singing in Nova Scotia” (Journal of Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore, July-Sept., 1909). She belongs, therefore, to the family - 
that (in the district under discussion) has been chiefly instrumental 
in carrying down such relics of the old ballads as survived the general 
wave of neglect and disapproval. The king of ballad-singers in that 
region was the father of “Ned,” above mentioned; and his brother 


1 This line of course should be — 
“So you and I lie in one bed, and you lie next the wall.” 
The singer here, as in many other cases, uses the regular refrain without being 
troubled by its lack of appropriateness. 
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George, only a less gifted singer than himself, was the father of Mrs. 
Levi Langille, who is now about seventy years of age. Old George 
himself died as recently as the summer of 1908, at the ripe age of 
ninety-three, and his daughter assured me that he could have sung 
many of “the old songs”’ to me within a month of his death; but he, 
like many other old-time singers whom I have lately heard about, 
died too soon. 

Mrs. Langille herself did not have any particular regard for the two 
old ballads presented above. Like all her family, she has a strong 
taste for music, and of late years her musical interests have turned 
to the songs that her children have brought home from country sing- 
ing-schools, where, of course, the ancient ballad is no longer regarded. 
When she was younger, her ideals of secular music did not extend far 
beyond the ballads which formed the stock-in-trade of her father’s 
repertory. But old George did not sing his ballads every day in the 
week, nor to every chance comer. He was, according to his daughter’s 
account, “a proud man,” who sang only upon special occasions or as 
a special reward for favors received. One of the forms that his 
“pride’’ assumed was an eager desire that his hair should retain its 
pristine black, and on regular occasions he instructed his daughter to 
take her station beside his chair and pluck out the ever-recurring 
white threads. In payment for this service, and while the gleaning 
operation was in progress, he sang her favorite songs by way of rec- 
ompense. It was in this way that she learned “Little Matha Grove” 
and “ Pretty Polly.” 

Before going on to the other persons who had knowledge of these 
songs, I must mention that the title “Pretty Polly” is of very doubt- 
ful authenticity in connection with the ballad to which it refers above. 
Mrs. Langille mentioned this as the name before she sang the ballad; 
but when I questioned her afterwards, she asserted that there was no 
special name for the song, and concluded with the familiar suggestion, 
“Make up a name for it yourself. You have more larnin’ than we 
have.” The two persons whom I discovered afterwards who had 
some knowledge of the ballad could not remember any particular title 
as applied to it, and they took refuge, also, in an appeal to my 
superior scholarship. 

I shall now indicate, as briefly as possible, the further information 
that I obtained about “Little Matha Grove.” A couple of weeks after 
Mrs. Langille’s recitation, I discovered that another woman, Mrs. | 
James Gammon, living five or six miles from Mrs. Langille, had been 
known to sing the ballad years ago. On questioning her, I found that 
she could repeat only a stray stanza or two. She explained that she 
had learned this, among other ballads, when a girl, from her aunt, but 
that after her marriage her husband had implored her to give up sing- 
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ing these ‘‘rowdy songs.’’ She had complied, in the interests of re- 
spectability, and consequently retained only dim recollections of the 
old ballads. However, when I read Mrs. Langille’s version to her, 
she recalled a good many stanzas, some of which had not appeared in 
the first version. Finally, I made a canvass of Mrs. Langille’s rela- 
tives, and found two persons who were able to make slight contribu- 
tions, though they had not heard the ballad sung for years. John 
Langille, a grandson of “Old Ned’s,” remembered a few lines from 
having heard his grandfather sing the ballad; and Mrs. Jacob Langille, 
a cousin of Mrs. Levi’s, having been brought up by “Old Ned’s” 
father, completed one defective verse from her recollections of the 
old man’s singing. 

The so-called ‘‘ Pretty Polly” was not quite so widely known. After 
having procured Mrs. Langille’s version, I found only one person who 
had any distinct recollections of the song. This was the John Langille 
referred to above. He had learned it, years before, from his grand- 
father, “Old Ned,” and, happily, he “used to roar this one a little 
himself ;’’ so, when I stimulated hismemory by reading Mrs. Langille’s 
version to him, he repeated the greater part of the ballad, adding a 
good deal to the first version. In my footnotes to the above text I 
include also variants on two of the stanzas, which were supplied by 
David Rogers, an old resident of River John, who is now living in 
Pictou, about twenty miles away. David made up for his slim knowl- 
edge of the ballad by an earnest assurance that whatever he supplied 
was sure to be right. 

The story of the third ballad, ‘Six Questions,” is much less in- 
volved. John Adamson, an old lumberman of Millsville, recited it to 
me after he had first sung it through in compliance with the demands 
of convention and of necessity. He had got the ballad, years ago, 
from his wife, and his wife had got it “from a friend.”’ Beyond 
this — and even here — the “Six Questions,” as a matter of Nova 
Scotia tradition, fades into the mist. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
St. Lovuts, Mo. 
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A TRADITIONAL BALLAD FROM THE KENTUCKY 


8. 


MOUNTAINS 
BY JOSIAH H. COMBS 
SWEET WILLIAM 


. Sweet William he arose on last May morning, 


He dressed himself in blue; 
“Come and tell unto me that long, long love 


Between Lydia Margaret and you.” 


. “I know no harm of Lydia Margaret, my love, 


And I hope she knows none of me. 
By eight o’clock to-morrow morning 
Lydia Margaret my new bride shall see.” 


. Lydia Margaret was standing in her boughing-door, 


A-combing back her hair. 
Who you reckon she spy but Sweet William and his bride ? 
To the stone wall she drew nigh. 


. Lydia Margaret threw down her ivory comb, 


And quickly she wrapped up her hair; 
She went away to her own bedroom, 
And there she sang so clear. 


. The day being past and the night a-coming on, 


When they all were lying asleep, 
Lydia Margaret she arose with her tears in her eyes 
And stood at Sweet William’s bed-feet. 


. “How do you like your blanket, sir? 


’T is how do you like your sheet ? 
How do you like that fair lady 
Lies in your arms asleep?” 


. “Very well I like my blanket; 


Very well I like my sheet: 
Much better I like the fair lady 


A-talking at my bed-feet.” 


The night a-bein’ past and the day a-comin’ on, 

When they all were lying awake, 

! [This is a good version of “Fair Margaret and Sweet William” (Child, No. 74). It is 
similar to Child’s version B, which was communicated to Percy by the Dean of Derry, 


but first printed by Child, II, 201. The ghost is replaced by Lady Margaret in person. — 
G. L. K.} 
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1} Sweet William arose with trouble in his breast 
i With the dreams that he dreamt last night. 


g. “Such dreams, such dreams, such dreams,” said he, 
“Such dreams, I fear, ain’t good: 
I dreamed last night of young science’ in my room; 


| My new bride’s bed was blood.” 


10. Sweet William he called on his merry maids all, 
By one, by two, by three;, 

Among them all he asked his bride 
Lydia Margaret he might go see. 


11. “Is Margaret in her boughing-door, 
Or is she in her hall, 
Or is she in the kitchen-room 
Among the merry maids all?” 


12. “She’s neither in her boughing-door; 
She’s neither in her hall; 
Tho’ she is dead, in her own bed ’s made, 
Made up ’gainst yonders wall.” ? 


13. First he kissed her red rosy cheeks, 
And then he kissed her chin, 
And then he kissed her snowy-white breast, 
But the breath always stayed in. 


14. Lydia Margaret she died like it might a-been to-day; 
Sweet William he dies to-morrow: 
Lydia Margaret she died for pure love’s sake; 
Sweet William he died for sorrow. 


15. Lydia Margaret was buried in the east of the church,® 
Sweet William was buried in the west; 
And out of Lydia Margaret’s grave grows a red, red rose, 
Spread over Sweet William’s breast. 


HinpMAN, Knott County, 
KENTUCKY. 


1 [Child’s A has “red swine;” B, “white swine;” C, “wild men’s wine.” — G. L. K.] 
* Another version has “Laid out against the wall.” 
* Another version has “the east churchyard.” 
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THE CHILIAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY AND RECENT PUB- 
LICATIONS ON CHILIAN FOLK-LORE, ETC. 


BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


As far back as 1905, Dr. Rodolfo Lenz, of Santiago, the well-known 
philologist and ethnologist, sought to organize the study of Chilian 
folk-lore by the formation of a ‘‘Comisién de Folklore Chileno” and 
the publication (first as an Appendix to the “ Anales de la Universidad 
de Chile,” and then reprinted as separates) of a “‘ Revista de Folklore 
Chileno.” The idea was set forth, with a syllabus of subjects to be in- 
vestigated, in Dr. Lenz’s “‘Ensayo de Programa para Estudios de 
Folklore Chileno” (Santiago, 1905, 12 p.). In this “ Programa,” the 
rubrics of which were confined technically to the Spanish Chilians, — 
although, as the author remarked (p. 5), the study of that folk-lore is 
largely impossible without a knowledge of the folk-lore of the Indian 
population, — the following topics for investigation were enumer- 
aied: folk-literature in poetry and prose, music and dancing, plastic 
and ornamental arts, customs and beliefs, folk-speech, etc. Under 
these larger headings were listed numerous subdivisions, among the 
more interesting of which were myths and legends, tales of monsters 
(such as the huallipenes, the nirivilo, the chueiquehuecti, the calchona, 
the camahueto, the imbunches, the caleuche, the cueros or mantas, etc.) 
and humorous tales (e. g., Pedro Urdemales); religious feasts and fes- 
tivals (such as the various festivals of the Nativity, Easter, Holy 
Week, etc.; the festival of the Virgin of Andacolla; the festival of San 
Pedro in Talcahuano, and others relating to sailors and fishermen); 
children’s plays and games (like the chapitas or pallalla, rayuela, luche, 
chincol, cututun-peuco, etc., with their accompanying songs, etc.); 
games of adults (such as the chueca, cancha de bolas, naipes, cacho, 
maraca, etc.); folk-food and cookery, lore relating to Chilian plants 
(maiz, papa, porotos, zapallo, cochayuyo, luche, etc.; preparations of 
charqui, chuchoca, chuno, etc.; national drinks and beverages, par- 
ticularly the various chichas; stimulants, such as tabaco, coca, the lat- 
ter in the northern provinces) ; folk-medicine; etc. 

Of special interest to the folk-lorist is the study of the process of the 
Chilianizing of the Indians, which has now been going on for so long 
a time; also the effect of the contact of races upon the language, hab- 
its, etc., of the population of European descent. 

This proposal of 1905 really belongs in 1894, when Dr. Lenz, in an 
article contributed to the “‘ Anales de la Universidad de Chile,” with 
the title of ‘‘ Ensayos filoléjicos americanos II,” suggested something 
quite similar. On the 18th of July, 1909, when was founded the “ Chil- 
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ian Folk-Lore Society,” “‘ La Sociedad de Folklore Chileno,” the efforts 
of Dr. Lenz bore rich fruit. The objects of the Society, and the scope 
of their investigations as outlined in the “ Programa de la Sociedad de 
Folklore Chileno” (Santiago, 1909, 24 p.), drawn up by Dr. Lenz, and 
the “‘ Comunicacién 4 los Miembros de la Sociedad de Folklore Chil- 
eno” (5 p.), follow closely the path laid out in 1905 (see the new 
“ Programa,” pp. 13-17, where the rubrics of 1905 are reproduced), 
At pp. 5-11 of the new “ Programa” is given a résumé in Spanish, 
under the title “ Etnolojia i Folklore,” of Dr. R. F. Kaindl’s “Die 
Volkskunde, ihre Bedeutung, ihre Ziele und ihre Methode”’ (Leipzig, 
1903), followed by some words of Dr. Lenz. The ‘“‘ Programa”’ closes 
with a useful bibliography of Chilian folk-lore. 

The new Society counts already fifty-seven members (active, ordi- 
nary, corresponding), and is governed by a board of five members, 
including the President, Secretary, and Treasurer. The officers elected 
in 1909 are as follows: President, Dr. Rodolfo Lenz; Treasurer, 
Agustin Cannobbio; Secretary, Eliodoro Flores. 

The first regular session of the Society was held on August 1, 1910, 
At the various sessions the following papers were given: — 


August 1, 1909. Dr. R. Lenz, Folk-Lore and its Relation to Eth- 
nology, etc. ; The Development of Spanish in America, and the Pho- 
nology of the Popular Speech of Chili. 

August 29, 1909. Dr. Lenz, The Phonetic Transcription of Docu- 
ments in the Popular Language. 

Sr. Ramon A. Laval, Latin in Chilian Folk-Lore. 

October 3, 1909. Sr. C. B. Vega, On the Origin of the Proverb, “ Esté 
Como las recetas del doctor La Ronda.” 

October 24, 1909. Sr. Agustin Cannobbio, Folk-Medicine. 

Sr. R. E. Latcham, The Festival of Andacollo. 

November 9, 1909. Sr. I. Parraguez, Popular Songs and Melodies 
(some of them were sung by Sr. Ugarte). 

Sr. E. Blanchard-Chessi, Easter and the Countess of Cerro Blanco. 

December 5, 1909. Sr. Flores, Collection of Chilian Riddles. 

Dr. R. Lenz, Chilian Folk-Poetry (Santiago in particular). 

December 19, 1909. Sr. Laval, Popular Beliefs concerning the 
Devil. 

Sr. Flores, Riddle-Tales. 
Dr. Lenz: Folk-Poetry of Santiago (concluded). 

March 20, rg1o. Sr. Laval, Chilian Prayers, Charms, Incantations, 
etc. 


This programme is evidence of good work done and being done. 
As a further indication of labors already accomplished, it may be well 
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to reproduce here in somewhat different form the “Bibliography of 
Works containing Material for Chilian Folk-Lore, Chilian Words, 
etc.” already referred to. 


A. Works of a General Character. 


VicuNa Crruentes, J. Instrucciones para recojer de la tradicién oral romances 
populares. Santiago, 1905. 
Lenz, R. Ensayos filoléjicos Americanos. I: Introduccién al Estudio del len- 
guaje vulgar de Chile. Anales de la Universidad de Chile, 1894, vol. Ixxxviii, 
. 113-133. 
= Id. Il: Observaciones jenerales sobre el estudio de dialectos i literaturas 
populares. Jbid., 1894, vol. lxxxviii, pp. 353-368. 


B. Works relating to the Folk-Lore of the Aborigines (Araucanian Indians). 


CaNas Prnocuet, A. La papa, su orfjen, su cultivo, etc. Santiago, 1901. 

—— Estudio arqueoldjico sobre las Piedras Horadadas. Santiago, 1904. 

— El Culto de la Piedra. Santiago, 1904. 

Guevara, T. Psicolojia del Pueblo Araucano. Santiago, 1908. 412 p. 

—— Historia de la Civilizacién de Araucania. 3 vols. Santiago, 1898—1905. 

Lenz, R. De la Literatura araucana. Chillan, 1897. 44 p. Also in the Revista 
del Sur, vol. i, No. 7. 

—— Estudios Araucanos. Materiales para el estudio de la lengua, la literatura 
i costumbres de los Indios Mapuche o Araucanos. Santiago, 1895-97. pp. 41, 
485. 

Mep1na, J. T. Los aborijenes de Chile. Santiago, 1882. 424 p. 

Rosies, R. E. Costumbres i creencias araucanas. In Anales de la Universidad 
de Chile, 1906-08. 

— Un Macitun. I[bid., 1909. 


C. Folk-Lore and Language of the Chilian Spanish. 


AmunATEGuI Reyes, M. L. Acentuaciones viciosas. Santiago, 1887. 479 p. 

—— Borrones gramaticales. Santiago, 1894. 311 p. 

—— Al traves del Diccionario i la Gramftica. Santiago, 1895. 331 p. 

CaNas Prnocuet, A. Estudios Etimoléjicos de las palabras de orfjen ind{fjena 
usadas en el lenguaje vulgar que se habla en Chile. Santiago, 1902. 77 p. 

Cannossio, A. Refranes chilenos. Barcelona, 1901. 118 p. 

—— Sobre la convenience de impulsar los estudios folkléricos en Chile. In 
the Revista Nacional, vol. i, 1906. 

—— E| galan i la calavera, romance publicado por el académico espafiol sefior 
Ramon Menéndez Pidal en el tomo i, de la revista Cultura Espafiola, p. 95. 

Curappa, V. Chilenismos. Notas Manuscritas. 1898. 

Concua CastiLLo, F. Chilenismos. Articles in the Revista de Artes i Letras, 
vol. vii. 

Ecneverria 1 Reyes, A. Voces usadas en Chile. Santiago, 1900. 246 p. 

—— Sobre lenguaje. Santiago, 1897. 17 p. 

Especu, R. Elegancia del lenguaje. Santiago, 1896. 180 p. 

Gormaz, V. Correcciones lexicogrAficas sobre la lengua castellana en Chile. Val- 
paraiso, 1860. Pp. vii, 64. 

Guzman, A. Lexicolojia Castellana. Santiago, 1897. 260 p. 

Laval, R. A. El cuento del medio pollo. Revista de Derecho, Historia i Letras 
(Buenos Aires), Abril, 1900. 
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Lenz, R. Die indianischen Elemente im Chilenischen Spanisch inhaltlich geord- 
net. Halle, 1902. 48 p. 

—— Los elementos indios del Castellano de Chile. Estudio lingiifstico i etno- 
léjico. I. Diccionario etimoléjico de las voces chilenas derivadas de lenguas 
indijenas americanas. Primera entrega. Santiago, 1904-05. 448 p. 

—— Uber die gedruckte Volkspoesie von Santiago de Chile. Ein Beitrag zur 
chilenischen Volkskunde. Halle, 1895. 22 p. 

Munoz Gamero, B. Diccionario naval. Santiago, 1849. 181 p. 

Ort6ézar, C. Diccionario Manual de Locuciones viciosas. San Benigno Cana- 


vese, 1893. 320 p. 

Pizarro, B. Informe sobre la obra “ Lexicologia Castellana’’ al Decano de Hu- 
manidades. Santiago, 1898. 3 p. 

Ropricvues, Z. Diccionario de Chilenismos. Santiago, 1875. 487 p. 

Roman, M. A. Diccionario de Chilenismos. Tomo I, ABC. Santiago, 1901-08. 


53 P- 
VicunA CrrvEntes, J. “ Las sefias del marido,” ‘‘ La Adaltera,”’ “ Blanca Flor i 


Filomena,” “ Licas Barroso,” ‘‘ Muerte del sefior don Gato,” “ El Conde Alar- 
con,” “La Magdalena,” “Los celos,’’ “La dama i el pastor” i otros romances 
recojidos por el sefior Vicufia e insertos en el citado estudio de Menéndez 
Pidal. See CANNoBBIO, A. 


The Society has begun the publication of a journal entitled “‘ Re- 
vista de la Sociedad de Folk-Lore Chileno,” of which the first four 
numbers contain the following studies: — 


Laval, Ramon A. Del Latin en el Folk-Lore Chileno (pp. 1-2). 
—— Cuentos Chilenos de Nunca Acabar (pp. 30-70). 
—— Oraciones, Ensalmos i Conjuros del Pueblo Chileno comparados con los 


que se dicen en Espafia (pp. 71-132). 
The next three numbers will contain these other studies: 


LatcuaM, R. E. La fiesta de Andacolla. 
TournierR, L. Les drogas antiguas en la medicina popular. 
Ros.es, R. E. Costumbres i creencias araucanas Guillatunes. 


These all constitute contributions of value to the subjects of which 
they treat. 

Sr. Laval, in his study of ‘‘Latin in Chilian Folk-Lore,” cites nu- 
merous phrases, expressions, refrains, verses, anecdotes, etc., of folk- 
provenance in which Latin words and sentences are found. Maca- 
ronic Latin verses in imitation of liturgical texts also occur; likewise 
joco-serious ‘“‘poems”’ in which are scattered Latin words, etc. Cu- 
rious is the proverb, Beati Indiani qui manducant charquicanem. In 
“‘Chilian Endless Stories,’ the author cites twenty-six examples of 
such: 1. Cuento del Gatito montes; 2. El Gato con los piés de trapo; 
3. El Gato sarapo; 4. Los italianos i el inglés; 5. El Gallo pelado; 
6. El candadito; 7. La mula baya de don Pedro Arcaya; 8. El Rei 
que tenia dos hijos; 9. La Vaca del Rei; 10. El] Humito; 11. La Hor- 
miguita; 12. Los Gansos; 13. El Zorzal (Turdus falklandicus); 14. 
E] Fililo; 15. Salf de Cérdoba; 16. Bartolo; 17. El Porotal; 18. El 
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Perro leon amarillo; 19. El Pato; 20. El polacoi el inglés; 21. El 
miedoso; 22. La Tenquita (Mimus thenac); 23. La Cuja; 24. El real 
j medio; 25. La Mata de Céguiles; 26. La Pava. 

Of these tales, Nos. 2 and 3 are simply variants of the “Esta era 
un gato”’ type cited by Rodriguez Marin, in his “Cantos Populares 
Espafioles’” (1882-83); the ‘Mula baya,” as Sr. Laval points out, 
belongs to the same class as the Argentine ‘Gallo Pelado’’ re- 
ported by Lehmann-Nitsche and the “ Buena Pipa” (or “ Pipita’’) of 
Rodriguez Marin; No. 12 resembles the “Pavos’” in Rodriguez 
Marin; No. 24 the author compares with the Pehuenche (Arauca- 
nian) tale,‘ Plata, hongos i talere,” which seems to be of European 
origin. Many of these “tales that never end” are in verse, and often 
in rhyme; most also are very brief. The “‘ King who had Two Sons” 
runs thus: “ There was a king who had two sons, one was larger 
and the other smaller, one was called Pancho and the other Francisco. 
When the king rose, he rose with his two sons, one was larger and 
the other smaller, one was called Pancho and the other Francisco. 
When the king breakfasted, he breakfasted with his two sons, one was 
larger and the other smaller, one was named Pancho and the other 
Francisco. When the king went out into the street, he went out with 
his two sons,” etc. Nos. 9-25 the author considers “‘ verdaderos cuen- 
tos de nunca acabar;” Nos. 1-7 are perhaps better styled ‘‘ Cuentos 
de paga.” 

Sr. Laval’s monograph on “‘ Prayers, Charms, Incantations, etc., of 
the Chilian People, compared with those said in Spain,” gives the 
Spanish texts of 116 prayers (3 for daybreak, etc.; 7 for making the 
sign of the cross and getting up; 8 acts of contrition; 16 other prayers 
to Jesus Christ; 12 prayers to the Virgin Mary; 9 prayers to the guard- 
ian angel; 27 prayers when going to sleep; 22 miscellaneous prayers; 
II prayers against natural phenomena; 1 prayer of offering); 24 
charms, etc., and formule used for children; 21 incantations, etc. 
In a supplement 10 prayers are added. These prayers, etc., obtained 
from oral tradition, have been handed down “from father to son from 
time immemorial,” and, in the course of transmission, have under- 
gone not a few curious changes in words, etc. This the author illus- 
trates by printing side by side on page 77 a version of the “ Hymn of 
San Buenaventura to the Holy Spirit,” obtained in Cauquénes (Prov. 
of Maule), and the translation of the same hymn as it appears in the 
“Catechismo de la Doctrina Cristiana” by Father José Benitez, 
which has popularized it; and also in notes passim. Frequent refer- 
ences by way of comparison are made to Fernan Caballero’s ‘‘Cuen- 
tos, Oraciones, Adivinas i Refranes infantiles”’ (Madrid, 1880), Fran- 
cisco Rodriguez Marin’s “Cantos Populares Espafioles” (Sevilla, 
1882-83), Mufioz Saénz’s ‘‘ Horas de Vacaciones,” etc. No. 36, curi- 
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ously enough, with its ‘Te adoro, Jesus divino, Que vives entre la 
nieve,” refers to the now famous statue of the “‘ Christ of the Andes,” 
erected in 1904 as a symbol of peace on the high mountains where 
Chili and Argentina meet. The most powerful of all charms and in- 
cantations against all forms of peril and danger, disease, machina- 
tions of the evil-minded, and even Satan himself, is the ‘“‘ Doce pala- 
bras redobladas,” of which several versions are given. The twelve 
things mentioned are the one pure Virgin, the two tables of the law, 
the three Marys, the four elements, the five gospels, the six candle- 
sticks, the seven planets, the eight heavens, the nine months before 
birth, the Ten Commandments, the eleven thousand virgins, the 
twelve apostles. There is, however, some variation in certain ones 
of the twelve. 

Other works on folk-lore which have just appeared are Sr. Julio 
Vicufia Cifuentes’ ‘‘ Estudios de Folk-Lore Chileno. Mitos y Super- 
sticiones recogidos de la Tradicién Oral, Primera Serie. Mitos” 
(Santiago, 1910. 46 p.); and “‘ Coa. Gerga delos Delincuentes Chilenos, 
Estudio y Vocabulario” (Santiago, 1910. 146 p.), both laid by the 
author before the International Congress of Americanists at Buenos 
Aires, July, 1910. The first part of Sr. Vicufia Cifuentes’ work on 
“Myths and Superstitions’’ (the second, third, and fourth parts are 
soon also to appear), catalogues with notes, etc., the chief figures of 
Chilian folk-mythology, which are as follows: — 


Caballo marino. Sea-monster, confined perhaps to Chiloe. 

Calchona. A somewhat inoffensive sheep, haunting by night the 
houses of the country-folk, who leave it the remains of their meals 
in a pot ora pan. It appears also as a hen, a woman, etc. 

Caleuche. A submarine boat, manned by sorcerers, cruising about 
Chiloe in the night-time, —‘‘an infernal pirate,” causing great 
terror. 

Camahueto (or Camahuete). A fantastic animal of great strength and 
extraordinary beauty, born and growing up in the rivers, then tak- 
ing to the sea, dragging off all who seek to pass it. In Chiloe it is 
said to be a colossal caballo marino. 

Colocolo. A lizard that sucks the blood of sleeping persons. It also 
has the forms of several other animals. Sometimes it is said to be 
a monster born of a bad or very small hen’s egg. 

Cuero. A water-monster of the size and appearance of a fully dis- 
tended cow-skin. It has many eyes and is of vast strength. 

Chonchén. An animal with a human head, flying about at night by 
means of its vast ears, which are used as wings. The Chonchons 
are sorcerers, etc. 

Guirivilu (or Nirivilu) is a zorra del agua with a very big tail. 
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Huallepén (or Huallipén). An amphibious creature, with the head 
of a heifer and the body of a sheep. 

Imbunche (or Buta). The sorcerer that presides over the meetings of 
the brujos. He has his face turned backward, with one leg adhering 
to his shoulders. Human children are stolen to be made into 
imbunches. 

Lampalagua. A formidable reptile provided with strong claws. 

Piguchén (or Piuchén). A serpent, transforming itself, after a certain 
time, into a huge frog. It is a vampire, but prefers the blood of 
animals to that of man. 

Sapo arriero. A terrible monster, killing people who disturb it when 
asleep. 

Trauco. An ugly and repulsive monster living in trees. 


As many of these names would suggest, a number of these mythic 
figures belong to the folk-lore of the Indians, from whom the whites 
have taken them in more or less modified forms. Other figures in 
Chilian mythology and folk-lore are: — 


La Viuda. A woman clothed in black, who creeps up to horsemen at 
night and kills them. 

El Diablo. In Chilian folk-lore the Devil is only of secondary impor- 
tance, being eclipsed by the local mythical personages. The Devil 
of the folk is far from being the terrible creature of theology. 

Duendes. Elves and fairies, little infant-faced angels, who cannot 
reach either heaven or hell, but must inhabit the air. They are 
said to be male or female, some black, etc. Again, they are said to 
be just like gnomes. 

Brujos. Sorcerers, maleficent beings, who are never born so, but be- 
come so voluntarily. They have their meetings in the Salamanca 
of the region or town to which they belong (the brujos are treated 
with some detail, pp. 41-50). They are essentially the same as the 
European witches and wizards. 

Familiares. These are little “‘demonlets” that make prosper those to 
whom they are attached. They are sometimes said to have the 
form of snakes, cats, etc. 

Encantos. Enchanted persons who play an important réle in Chilian 
popular legends. The scene of incantation is very often a lake, etc. 

Basilisco. The basilisk is born of an egg laid by an old cock. 


Of Sr. Vicufia Cifuentes’ second work, ‘‘Coa. The Jargon of Chil- 
ian Criminals,” the first 41 pages are taken up with an introduction 
on the criminal and his language (with frequent citation of Lombroso). 


A bibliography occupies pages 45-48. The vocabulary itself is given 
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on pages 51-145, and contains over 500 words. The work was really 
written seven years ago, when the author was under-secretary to the 
Minister of Justice. Other publications relating to the jargons of 
criminals in Spanish America are: A. Deilepiane’s “ El idioma del de- 
lito” (Buenos Aires, 1894); the vocabulary of 128 jargon-words in the 
second edition of G. Avila Money’s “El guardian de policfa’”’ (San- 
tiago, 1908); and Sr. Vicufia Cifuentes’ work, still in manuscript, on 
“La Poesia de los delincuentes.” In the vocabulary, the etymology 
of the word is given when known, and the region of its use in Chili 
(North, Central, South) indicated. About five per cent of the words 
seem to be of American Indian origin (but only indirectly through 
colloquial Chilian Spanish); and included in these are Coipo (“hun- 
ger’), from Araucanian coypu, the name of a certain rodent; Guata 
(“woman”), from Araucanian huata (“abdomen”). The name of the 
jargon itself, Coa, the author informs us (p. 72), is an apocope of Coba, 
which, in turn, is a metathesis of boca (“‘mouth”’). The great mass of 
the vocabulary is upon a Chilian-Spanish basis, with such modifica- 
tions, metamorphoses, etc., of sound and signification, as are common 
to such jargons. Of the few borrowings from other languages, may be 
noted rin (“‘finger-ring’’), from English ring; manyar (“‘eat’’), from 
Italian mangiare. Archaisms with respect to the European-Spanish 
tongue are very rare, if, indeed, they occur at all in Coa; but archaic 
words from Chilian Spanish are found. Neologisms, however, are 
quite numerous, and often very characteristic. An interesting term 
is Americano (‘a bank-bill of the value of two pesos’). Other 
words of an interesting sort are Academia (“lock picking”’), Archivo 
(“‘prison”’), Boca negra (“‘revolver’’), Canario (“gold watch”’), Fraile 
(“mule”), Poeta (“cock’’), Rosario (‘‘lasso’”’), etc. 

The second part of Dr. Rodolfo Lenz’s “‘Etymological Dictionary 
of Indian Loan-Words in Chilian Spanish” (Los Elementos Indios del 
Castellano de Chile. Estudio Lingiiistico i Etnoléjico. Primera Parte. 
Diccionario Etimoldjico de las Voces Chilenas derivadas de Lenguas 
Indijenas Americanas. Secunda Entrega) (Santiago, 1910, pp. xv, 449- 
938, with App. 8 pp.) contains a good deal of matter of interest to the 
student of folk-lore, — names of children’s games (e. g., /ligues, p. 451) 
that have passed over to the whites from the Araucanian Indians; 
names of folk-foods, dishes, implements, etc.; terms and practices of 
folk-medicine, etc.; names of trees, plants, etc., native to Chili or to 
America, e. g., the articles on Papa (“‘potato’’), pp. 557-562; of this 
plant more than one hundred different varieties have been cultivated 
in Chiloe alone, of which more than half (see the long list on page 560) 
have native names, and Pordéto (pp. 627-634) or frejél, as the edu- 
cated classes now tend to call it (there are more than one hundred 
varieties in Chili with special names, some of which are Indian). Eth- 
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nological and geographical terms, and names of Indian origin, also 
come in for consideration. Altogether, there are 1657 entries of main 
words; but many of these have a number of derivatives, e. g., under 
Porétoare registered poroté, or porotdda, porotéro, porotdl, porotito, poro- 
tillo, and aporotarse. This makes the number of words ultimately, in 
whole or in part, of Indian origin, in Chilian Spanish, much larger. 
Of words relating to plays and games the following may be cited here: 


Lligues (p. 451). An old Indian game, preserved with the same 
name among Chilian children. In Chiloe it resembles chapitas. 
It is played with beans (black and white), etc. 

Mambulltta (p. 471). Sort of hide-and-seek in the woods. The Arau- 
canian name of the game is manmillan. 

Miche (p. 497). A children’s game with bolitas. 

Quechucéhue (p. 651). A sort of dice-game of the Indians. 

Raumevée (p. 679). The “judge” in the game of linao, a sort of ball- 
play. 

Tectito (p. 715). The “ portero”’ in the game of linao. 

Tincér (p. 719). A term used in the game of bolitas. 

Trinca (p. 740). The “hole” in the game of bolitas. 

Tugdr (p. 748). A sort of blind-man’s buff or hide-and-seek. 

Achita (p. 791). A children’s game of bolitas. 

Céine (p. 794). One’s adversary in play. 

Colo (p. 797). The colored earth of which children make their bolitas 
or little balls. 

Pilma (p. 879). A sort of football game. 


Dr. Lenz’s Dictionary is a worthy contribution to the literature of 
race-contact in the New World, and will easily outlive such petty 
criticisms, as, e. g., that of Sr. Roman in the Revista Catélica. 

The scientific students of man (aboriginal and European) in Chili 
are to be congratulated upon the showing made by the members of 
the newly-instituted Chilian Folk-Lore Society and others, who, as 
indicated by the publications reviewed in this article, have, indeed, 
shown remarkable activities in diverse fields of research. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


Tue OrIcIn or Totemism. — In his new book, “Totemism and Exog- 
amy,” Mr. J. G. Frazer describes what he calls, “the American theory of 
totemism;”’ i. e., the theory that the institution of totemism grew out of 
the personal guardian spirits of individuals (volume iv, page 48), and he 
cites me as one of the defenders of this theory. Mr. J. Jacobs, in a review of 
this book in the “New York Times” of October 15, accepts his state- 
ment, and seems to consider me as the originator of this theory. It is true 
that I first expressed this opinion as a result of my study of the Indians 
of the North Pacific coast.! 

Later on, Mr. Hill-Tout? confirmed my conclusions, and generalized the 
results obtained by me and by him in the form of a general theory of to- 
temism. In 1897 Miss Alice C. Fletcher * developed a similar theory, based 
on her observations of some of the Siouan tribes. 

In writing on this subject, and in a number of general discussions of 
anthropological problems,‘ I have carefully refrained from interpreting the 
observations made on the North Pacific coast as a general theory solving 
the whole problem of totemism. In fact, such would be opposed to the 
methodological views which I hold. I have emphasized, whenever oppor- 
tunity has offered, the necessity of studying the development of each eth- 
nological question upon an historical basis, so far as this is possible, in 
order to gather material by means of which we can ascertain whether the 
course of development among various peoples has followed the same line, 
either approximately or in detail. It has always seemed to me that customs 
which to the observer may seem very much alike, may develop from en- 
tirely different sources; in other words, that in the course of the history of 
culture we have to reckon not simply with a parallel development, which 
starts from similar psychological conditions, and follows the same course, 
but rather with divergent developments, in which from the same sources 
distinct types may evolve, as well as with convergent developments, in 
which very similar phenomena may develop, starting from entirely distinct 
sources. For this reason I have never held the opinion that any single 
formula can be found by which it would be possible to explain the phe- 
nomena of all that we are accustomed to call totemism, because I do not 
believe for a moment that all the phenomena of totemism have had the 
same or even a similar origin. 


1 Bastian- Festschrift, Berlin, 1896, p. 439. Report on the North-Western Tribes of 
Canada, British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1898, Reprint p. 48; see 
also Report on the North-Western Tribes of Canada, 1889, Reprint pp. 24 et seq.; “The 
Social Organization and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians,’ Report U. S. 
National Museum for 1895, Washington, 1897, p. 336. 

? Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 1901-02, vol. vii, sec. II, pp. 6 ef seq. 

% The Import of the Totem, a Study from the Omaha Tribe, Salem, Mass., 1897. 

* “Some Traits of Primitive Culture, Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xvii, 1904, 
p. 251; Psychological Problems in Anthropology, Lectures and Addresses.delivered be- 
fore the Departments of Psychology and Pedagogy in celebration of the Twentieth Anni- 
versary of Clark University, Worcester, 1910, pp. 125 ef seg. 
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The conclusions which Dr. Goldenweiser has reached in his discussion of 
totemism support strongly the views towards which I incline, not only in 
regard to totemism, but in regard to practically all ethnological phenomena. 

It may not be amiss to emphasize another point. I am inclined to lay 
very little stress upon the explanations of ideas and explanatory tales 
which we constantly obtain from primitive tribes and from others, as fur- 
nishing information of the true origin of the forms or customs in question. 
If an individual says that a certain design represents a bird, this does not 
mean that it originally meant a bird. If he says that a taboo must not be 
broken because it would offend the deity, this is not proof that the belief in 
the deity is older than the taboo. We are dealing in ethnology with re- 
interpretations without end, the psychological value of which is very great, 
but which throw no light upon the history of development. This is true 
also in regard to totemism; and the fact that the Australians explain their 
totem in one way, and the American Indians in another way, proves, I 
believe, very little in regard to the origin of the type of social organization 
in question, unless it can be proved, by considerations quite apart from the 
explanations given by the people themselves, that the explanations given 
by the people have an historical value. 

I am thoroughly convinced that all problems in anthropology require, 
first of all, a thorough analytical study of the objective appearances of 
phenomena on the one hand, and of their explanations on the other, and 
that only by the whole synthesis of results thus obtained can results of 
permanent value be secured. 

Franz Boas. 


CAPTURING THE SouL. — The following incident, as told by Miss Belle 
Greene, daughter of Mrs. Mary Greene, the missionary referred to below, 
took place at the Indian Manual Labor School, at the Shawnee Mission 
near where Kansas City, Missouri, now is. Miss Greene was a teacher in 
the Shawnee Mission School for a number of years. One of the pupils, a lit- 
tle girl about ten or eleven years of age, was taken sick and attended by 
aphysician. After a short illness it was evident that she must die, and her 
parents were immediately summoned; and with them came the aged grand- 
mother, with whom the child was an especial favorite. They were with the 
little one for several days before her death, and manifested deep solicitude 
and affection for her. When it was seen that she was dying, the parents took 
their place beside the bed; while the grandmother, on the other side and 
nearer the foot, stood motionless. With intense eagerness she kept her eyes 
upon the face of her dying grandchild as her breath became shorter. Sud- 
denly, with a movement as quick as it was unexpected, the old woman arose, 
seized a pillow, and threw it with force directly into the face of the child, 
and, springing forward, pressed it down, and, grasping the two ends in her 
hands, folded them, as it were, together, before any one could prevent. 
The parents silently looked on unmoved. The missionary, grieved and 
shocked at what seemed such cruel heartlessness, cried, “What do you 
mean? You must not do so!” and attempted to take the pillow. The grand- 
mother herself gently removed it, held it an instant still folded, and, as she 
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laid it safely upon the bed, replied, “ Me catch her spirit, it stay awhile, it 
not go away yet.”’ Then with tenderness she bent over the dead child, gave 
way to her grief in moans and in words, which, though not understood by 
the missionary, were uttered in a voice expressive of the deepest love and 


sorrow. 
J.S. 


LOCAL MEETINGS 


NEW YORK BRANCH 


The meetings of the New York Branch during 1909-10 took place at 
Columbia University on the following dates, and papers were read and 
discussed as given below. October 21, Mr. P. Radin, on “ Winnebago Folk- 
Lore;” discussion by Messrs. Lowie, Goldenweiser, Hagar, Waterman, 
Frachtenberg. November 18, Mr. S. Hagar, on “Indian Astronomy;” 
discussion by Dr. Boas. December 16, Dr. F. Boas, on “Oral Tradition and 
Literary Form;” discussion by Messrs. Jacobs, Riess, Lowie, Deming. 
February 17, 1910, Dr. I. Friedlaender, on “The Wandering of a Myth;” 
discussion by Messrs. Waterman and Ogburn. March 17, Mr. A. Skinner, 
on “Some Cree Myths,” and discussion. April 21, Dr. R. H. Lowie, on 
Van Gennep’s “La Formation des Légendes;” discussion by Dr. Boas, 
May 19 (at Whittier Hall, by invitation of Miss Louise Haessler), Mr. 
P. Radin, on “ The Two Brothers Myth of the Winnebago,” social gathering, 
and adjournment until the fall. 

The first Annual Meeting of the Branch took place on Dec. 16, 1909, at 
Columbia University. The Branch has over 70 members. The report of 
the Treasurer showed a clear balance of $9.43, not including the outstand- 
ing dues of a number of members. The Chairman appointed Messrs. 
Goldenweiser, Waterman, and Frachtenberg auditing committee, and 
instructed them to examine the books of the Treasurer. Professor Boas 
reported on behalf of the Executive Committee the recommendation of 
that body that the present officers be reélected for another year. The 
Secretary was instructed to cast a ballot for reélection. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, Robert H. Lowie; 
Vice-President, Joseph Jacobs; Secretary, Leo J. Frachtenberg; Treasurer, 
Stansbury Hagar; Executive Committee, Franz Boas, Marshall H. Saville, 
E. W. Deming. 
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